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Nice fresh babies...79c a pound! 


SEVERAL of the world’s leading nations 
have put bounties on babies. 

They are not hypocritical or evasive 
about the reason behind this golden 
impetus to breeding. They want more 
babies now for bigger armies later . . . 
babies to be fattened up for sixteen or 
seventeen years, then delivered on the 
hoof for slaughter! 

So breed, Mother, breed for the 
glory of your heroic Leaders. Take 
good care of that cuddly baby, Mother, 
so he’ll grow up big and strong and 
the butchers will be pleased with 
him. And be thankful, Mother, for 
your great privilege of producing a son 


whose destiny it is to be blown to hell! 


This baby-bounty business is one of 
the more revolting indications of the 
war insanity that afflicts the world to- 
day. We may consider ourselves here 
in America as removed from it all... 
as determined to stay out . . . as want- 
ing only peace. 

But war insanity is a horribly infec- 
tious disease. And if war breaks out 
any place in the ‘world, we'll find it 
terribly difficult to stay out—despite 
all our present high-sounding talk of 
neutrality. 


That’s why an immediate, constant, 
and aggressive campaign for peace is 
so essential. We, here at World Peace- 
ways, are conducting such a campaign. 

We have made it our job to keep peo- 
ple who want peace as fervently as we 
do, enlightened on what’s going on in 
world politics. We foster, in every way 
we know how, the cause of peace. We 
have plans we hope may help keep us 
out of war. 

But it’s a monumental job, that 
needs the help of all decent people. 
We'd like your support. We need your 
support. Write to World Peaceways, 
103 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Millions find beer enjoyment 
greater when their beer is Pabst. 
Pabst is one of the better things in 
life within the reach of all. The art 
of brewing—brought to its height 
by ninety-three years of experi- 
ence—has produced its master- 
piece in the delicious wholesome- 
ness of Pabst. 

Enjoy Pabst in the famous 
TapaCan or the new style bottle. 
In either modern container, it is 
Pabst—brimming with the good- 
ness that has won nationwide 
preference. Always refreshing and 
satisfying — ask for Pabst. 


© 1937, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 























THE REVOLT OF THE UPPER CLASSES 
The Abercrombie & Fitch Unit Holds the Fort 







































CROSS 


NICE young mother told us this 
little whimsey. Her daughter, 
Virginia, has reached that difficult age 
when she really should be told some- 
thing about life—something a bit more 
advanced than the usual stories about 
the flowers, the birds and bees. So in 
the nicest way she knew, she talked to 
Virginia, who made no comments. It 
was a toss-up, which was the more em- 
barrassed, and neither one referred to 
the matter for a long time. Then one 
day, remembering what she had read 
about children getting distorted ideas 
from one another, she thought it best 
to question Virginia. Had anyone been 
trying to sully her pure young mind? 
“No, Mother,” Virginia responded 
quietly. “You're the only one who 
ever told me anything dirty.” 





MES. W. H. FLYTHE, of Albe- 

marle, N. C., always told her 
neighbors that her dog always brought 
her all of the kindling wood that she 
could use. So when the little pooch 
brought a stick into the kitchen recently 
Mrs. Flythe poe the dog affection- 
ately on the head and tossed the stick 
into the fire. Hereafter, Mrs. Flythe 
will buy whatever wood she needs. The 
stick was dynamite. 


GOME of you may remember the 

American girl, Nila Cram Cook, 
who achieved a certain fame some time 
ago by being a disciple of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Miss Cook seems to have come 
a long, long way since those days. Just 
recently she won a pie eating contest 
in Provincetown, Massachusetts. How 
that must have pleased the old master. 


ONE thing we cannot grasp: why do 

people talk about children being 
cute? Adults are very much cuter; 
they are, for a fact. 

Consider this incident: Anton Palas- 
thy, of Michalovce, Czechoslovakia, was 
stricken dumb during the World War; 
he had not spoken for 20 years, when 
one day he was eating cake in his son’s 
shop, and God gave him back his 
tongue. “This whipped cream is stale!” 
said Anton Palasthy. 

Consider also the state of affairs in 
Nebraska. There they erected a new 
capitol building recently, which the 
citizens and legislators received so en- 
thusiastically that it was necessary to 
post a large sign, outlawing the prac- 
tice of sliding on the marble floors. 


BECAUSE history has a habit of re- 

peating itself so exactly, that one 
might almost say it stutters, we report 
this little 19th Century incident with the 
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naive hope that it will profit our own 
present day dispensers of relief. 

In London, a century and more ago, 
a destitute man appeared before the lo- 
cal relief officer. The operation of the 
new poor laws, he says, had deprived 
him of parish assistance and reduced 
him to such an extremity that if not 
instantly relieved he would be driven to 
a deed that his soul abhorred. 

The officer granted him five shillings, 
and after a suitable admonition against 
giving way to despair, asked him what 
dreadful deed he would have been driv- 
en to but for this seasonable relief. 

“To work,” said the man, with a 
deep sigh, as he left the office. 


ND there was the slater who, about 
the same time, was employed by a 
gentleman to repair his house in the 
country. The job was a slight one, and 
the gentleman, a few days later, expect- 
ing it to be finished, went out to in- 
— it. To his surprise, he found the 
slater’s apprentice working—alone. 
“Where's your master?” he inquired. 
“Master's awa to Glasgow to look for 
a job,” replied the boy. “If he gets ane, 
this ane wull be done the morn, and if 
he doesna get ane, I dinna ken when it 
wull be done.” 


EVEN more modern in tone, but a 

century older in time,—it goes 
back to the days when Gulliver’s Travels 
was the new best seller—is this cry 
against the octopus of taxes. 

An English lady, in Dublin, observed 
to Swift, “The air in this country is 
wonderful.” 

“For God’s sake, Madam,” cried 
Swift, falling to his knees, ‘‘don’t say 
so in England! They will certainly put 
a tax on it!” 





CURRENTS 








WHEN the Owensboro team, a farm 
of the Cleveland Indians, wired to 
the Indians and said: ““We need some 
players,” they received the mournful re- 
ply: “So do we.” And the chief 
mourner on the team was young Bob 
Feller who had been unable to pitch 
since something snapped in his arm in 
an early season game. After trying 
specialist after specialist, and about to 
give up in despair, the owners of the 
ball club took Feller to A. L. Austin, a 
Cleveland bonesetter of wide reknown. 
He took one look at the arm, gave it a 
quick twist, and Feller has been pitch- 
ing regularly ever since. This is not 
the first time Bonesetter Austin has 
helped a noted personage straighten out 
their bones. He’s been setting bones 
for almost fifty years and has many 
cases referred to him by the medical 
profession. Mr. Austin wanted to go 
to college and study medicine, especial- 
ly anatomy, when he was young, but 
found out they wouldn’t accept him at 
college because he had never attended 
high school. So he just started setting 
bones, and has been doing so ever 
since. He claims his lack of education 
is an asset. He isn’t bothered with the 
entanglements of theory. 


"THE Pan American Exposition was in 

a dither the other day. One of 
two remaining Borneo kissing fish had 
just died, and the curators anticipated 
that the survivor would die too, since 
this usually happens when one of the 
kissing fish loses his playmate. But 
there’s genius in Texas. One of the 
help suggested placing a mirror in the 
bowl. When this was done the fish im- 
mediately began kissing his own re- 
flection, with perfect satisfaction. Poor 
fish! 


HITLER ‘has transformed Germany's 
financial structure into a mare’s 
nest said by those who comprehend it 
to be one of the few really funny things 
left in this world. We are in a position 
to report one of the Fuehrer’s minor 
operations in this sphere, to wit, the 
Zeppelin Co. The firm has hitherto 
netted a 40 per cent loss, made up by 
government subsidy. Now, because of 
a lack of helium, all flights have been 
cancelled—which does away with oper- 
ating expense; at the same time, thou- 
sands of curious German sight-seers 
have been paying a mark each to inspect 
the old Graf — so the company 
is able for the first time to report a 
net profit. 

The next step is to book Adolf Him- 
self for an exhibition tour around the 
world. The gate receipts would put 






the Reich in the black; Adolf would 
draw even better than an embalmed 
whale. 


R. AND MRS. CHARLES COOP. 
ER, of Paterson, N.J., went away 
on a vacation. While they were gone 
a thief entered their house, called up a 
second-hand furniture dealer and sold 
their furniture for $25.00. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooper, we predict, are going to 
be a pushover for the first trailer sales- 
man who happens along. 


Verse and Verse 
OUR interest in regional poetry was 
iven a sudden impetus when we 

nasal some Louisiana children intoning 
this version of Marjorie Daw: 

See-saw, 

Marj’rie Daw, 

Sold her bed 

To lie on the straw. 

Wasn't she 

The awful slut 

To sell her bed 

And lie in the dut! 


We recited it frequently and glee- 
fully until we realized by the facial ex- 
pression on many of our hearers that 
they were really embarrassed. It seems 
they thought “slut” was a bad word. In 
case any of our readers are harboring 
the same delusion we are happy to puri- 
fy their minds. Slut is a synonym of 
slattern, nothing more. 

Even our purest readers, arid we 
have some who are lily pure, could find 
not the faintest blush in the autobio- 
graphical poem sent in by an inmate of 
a Louisiana prison to the literary edi- 
tor of a New Orleans paper. We quote 
the initial lines: 

Mother was a washwoman, 

Father was the goat, 

Sister was too young to work,— 

I was their sole suppote. 


We are pleased to accord to the 
young man’s lines the dignity of print 
denied them by the New Orleans edi- 
tor, and apologize to him and to our 
readers because lack of space forbids 
our reproducing the ensuing seventeen 
pages. 

It is also gratifying to be able to pro- 
vide a wider audience for the high light 
of an original poem recited by a partici- 
pant in the program of a Texas picnic 
held in Los Angeles, parenthetically 


apologizing for the lady, who we as- 

sume did not intend the implied slur on 

that fairest of cities: 

I want to go back to the land of the 
clemahtis, 

I want to go back—for that is where 
my h’a't is. 

We hope the lady’s mind is never 
disturbed by the knowledge that clem- 
atis is accented on the first syllable. 
Nostalgia is enough. 


Bronx Cheer 


N INTREPID promoter of exhibits 
pachydermal in one of the mid- 
western cities had trouble in securing 
sterling wrestlers for his bouts. It was 
their contention that the citizens of the 
town were not giving them the proper 
support. 

After wracking his brains for weeks, 
he worked out a solution: When his 
wrestlers dissent now, he shows them a 
stipulation in the contract whereby they 
are allowed a two minute rest period 
every half hour—at which time they 
can stand up and boo the audience to 
their heart’s content. 


"THE government has a lobster hatch- 

ery at Noank, Connecticut, and one 
employee there has quite a neat little 
job. He is diving instructor to lobsters. 
Evidently baby lobsters lead a rather 
precarious existence until they get it 
through their bony skulls that they are 
safest at the bottom. We know prac- 
tically nothing about this particular pro- 
fession, but presumably the diving is 
taught in the usual manner. No doubt 
the man stands at the side of the tank 
and says ‘Attention, class. Now hold 
your hands thus, and your feet thus and 
then—” And all around the baby lob- 
sters give him their undivided attention 
and after only four lessons become ex- 
pert divers. 


Rum Stuff 


RUM manufacture as a PWA project 
to rehabilitate the Virgin Islands 
was undertaken with enthusiasm by 
President Roosevelt. It is said he de- 
signed the label on the now familiar 
“Government House” rum bottle. 

Similarly infected, Secretary Ickes let 
himself in for the Chairmanship of the 
Virgin Islands Company, the govern- 
ment financed corporation that makes 
the rum. 

Then came publicity which was so 
bold as to announce that the govern- 
ment was in the liquor business. 
Whether the squawk from the drys was 
louder than that from the distillers is 
still in doubt, but the political storm 
immediately made a Virgin Islands 
hurricane look like somebody cooling 
their tea. 

As the battle raged, a dispatch from 
the Virgin Islands announced that 7,000 
cases of the rum, the official first ship- 


ment to the United States, were being 
loaded aboard the New York bound 
steamer. The drys somehow read into 
the dispatch that the rum was consigned 
to the White House, a rather wild mis. 
reading of the text. 

One Methodist dignitary in Washing. 
ton told a Bible class that this rum was 
destined for the White House. As he 
warmed to his subject, he visualized 
orgies in which the cabinet and diplo- 
matic corps reeled. 

Mrs. Roosevelt promptly denied the 
use of anything stronger than wine— 
and that infrequently—at White House 
functions. She did, however, venture 
the guess that rum was good in mince 
pies. 

When the rum itself arrived at a 
Brooklyn pier, its reception was a bit 
short of acclaim. Experts withheld their 
raves. However, the Union League 
Club stopped vociferating against the 
PWA long enough to order one of the 
first cases. 


Slip Knot 


WEEN some couples decide that they 
can no longer make a go of matri- 
mony they split their belongings between 
themselves and call the whole thing off. 
Usually, however, the distribution is 
made on an equitable basis, if any. 
These are the more commonplace or 
garden variety of people—the home. 
dwellers. Not so the nomads! Witness 
the case of 4 woman who complained 
to the police of an eastern city that her 
husband left her inadvertently and with. 
out warning. He simply unhooked the 
trailer and drove off with the car. Hard. 
ly a fair split, we would say. 


jot recently King George the Sixth 

held a chapter of the Knights of the 
Garter: the first time in twenty-three 
years that this ceremony has taken place. 
The members of this ancient order wore 
dark blue garters (edged with gold) on 
their left legs. That is, all except Queen 
Elizabeth who was also present. She 
wore her garter on the left arm. Even- 
tually this new knee length hosiery is 
going to do the garter business a lot of 
harm. 


ACCORDING to a recent dispatch, a 

prospective juryman in Los Angeles 
by the name of Perry L. Wilden sud- 
denly found himself face to face with 
his past when asked by Commissioner 
H. B. Blakely if he had ever been ar- 
rested for anything. Mr. Wilden 
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“The way I get it, Chief, he’s promising them fifty dollars a week without working!” 
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squirmed, hung his head and said yes. 

“What for?” asked the commissioner. 

“For speeding on a bicycle in 1906,” 
mumbled Mr. Wilden. 

For the past thirty-one years Mr. 
Wilden has been trying to forget his 
police record, to bury the past and make 
a new life. He has been trying to go 
straight since that dark day he stepped 
from the shadow of the police station 
back into the world of men. It is easy 
to picture him squaring his shoulders, 
throwing out his chest, and telling him- 
self determinedly, ‘It’s not going to 
— again!” 

erhaps there was a struggle within 
him for awhile against the temptation 
to get out the old bike and go scorching 
down the lanes once more, but in the 
end we know that will-power triumphed. 

Surely, then, we should not condemn 
him today. Mr. Wilden paid his debt 
to society thirty-one years ago. Why 
persecute him further? Jean Valjean 
stuff, that’s what it is. 


LEONARD of New York is the 

* only man in the country who makes 
gun stocks to suit physical handicaps and 
peculiarities of shooters. For instance, 
a man with a right glass eye who shoots 
from his right shoulder has to have a 
gun stock four inches out of line from 
the average. Also, men with long or 
short necks, cross eyes, etc., have to have 
their special gun stocks. So far, Mr. 
Leonard has never been called upon to 
make a special stock for men with little 
or no brains. Any regulation army rifle, 
it would seem, answers this purpose ad- 
mirably. 


Broody Business 


TOUCHING little tale comes to 

us from Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Miss Ruth Knie owned a hen which was 
in a fair way to becoming famous. This 
original fowl laid a double egg (one 
inside the other) and after a couple of 
weeks rest tried to repeat. This time 
however, one of the shells broke. After 
a while, during which we suppose she 
brooded a bit, the hen tried again. The 
double egg arrived all right but the re- 
port says that she wilted under the 
strain and died. The official cause of 
death was over-production, but we have 
a sneaky feeling that it was just dis- 
= over the broken shell. She 
slipped up on that one and probably 
realized that her public would never 
forgive her. Such is fame. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT, of Wingham, 

Ont., distrusts stocks, bonds and 
other paper investments, so when he 
had $2,000 to invest he bought a block 
of steel weighing three tons. Now Mr. 
Schmidt is sitting back and waiting for 
a war to start—anyway—to unload at a 
handsome profit. Meanwhile, he doesn’t 
have to worry about fire or burglary in- 
surance. 


Renovations 


WHEN Mendelssohn wrote Lonen- 

grin, he only completed half the 
job. He never got around to writing 
the sonata for the way back. And the 
march from the latter is almost as pre- 
valent as the march to it. 

At any rate, let’s see what excuses are 
used when couples attempt to untie the 
marital knot. ) 

Over in Montclair, N.J., a woman 
divorced her husband because he pre- 
ferred to sleep onta platform built in a 
tree instead of aibed. She got the di- 
vorce. 

In Ohio, a man married a woman 
with a glass eye. After the ceremony, 
and upon making this discovery he filed 
suit for annulment, The court, however, 
refused to grant him his plea and in- 
formed him that the doctrine of caveat 
emptor prevailed, let the buyer beware. 

In St. Louis, recently a woman asked 
to be freed because her husband ob- 
jected to her serving sauerkraut and 
spareribs for their first meal together. 
The court refused her plea and told her 
to get a new recipe book. 

In Salem, Mass., a man objected so 
strenuously to his wife’s driving that he 
reached from the rumble seat and pulled 
her hair, boxed her ears, and twisted 
her wrist. The next time he rides in a 
rumble it will be sans a wife. 

A man in Kansas City thought that 
his wife should go to all of the wrestling 
matches and prize fights with him, and 
when she refused he filed suit for di- 
vorce. It was denied. Now he will be 
able to get his fill of wrestling and fight- 
ing right in his own kitchen. 

In Indiana a woman petitioned for 
divorce because her husband preferred 
going to night school to taking her to 
the movies; and in St. Louis a man 
wanted a divorce because his wife's 
dumplings stuck to the roof of his 
mouth. As far as the judge was con- 
cerned, the dumplings are still sticking 
to the roof of his mouth. 


In New York a man filed suit because 


of his wife’s coffee. The court told him 
that he didn’t have sufficient grounds. 
In the petition, that is, not the coffee. 

Another New York lad asked to have 
his marriage annulled since his father- 
in-law promised him a $25.00 a week 
job in addition to a wife. He got both, 
but the job only lasted a month. The 
judge told him that marriage wasn’t 
a W.P.A. proposition and denied his 
plea. 

Then there’s the tragic case of the 
Missouri politician whose wife com- 
plained that her husband made love to 
win votes for his candidates. The de- 
cree was granted when testimony dis- 
closed that he became engaged to four 
women at one time in spite of his be- 
trothal. Besides, he was a Republican. 


A PENNSYLVANIA man sends us 

a small envelope which he got from 

a laundry. The laundry left a bundle at 

his home although there was nobody in 

to pay for it, and hence the envelope, 

with the following legend on its front: 

This laundry has NOT been paid for. 

Please enclose dollars for route 

man to pick up on next visit or he will 
be liable to instant dismissal. 

Cordially yours, 
THE BLANK LAUNDRY. 


OOTBALL is beautiful, Beaut-iful. 

Listen to almost any broadcast of a 
game almost any Saturday afternoon and 
you will quickly realize that, of all the 
sports, football is indeed the most beau- 
tiful. Listen: 

“He's going to oe 
kick—a long, beauti 
field to—’” 

“He's fading back to throw a pass!— 
He heaves it!—A long, beaut ital pass 
from Ouchawowchi to Wowchacou- 
chi—” 

“Oh boy! A beaut-iful piece of block. 
ing that time by—” 

“It’s a perfect day for football, a 
beaut-iful afternoon here at the Sinker 
Stadium—” 

“Smackling takes the ball on his 
own five-yard striper and brings it back 
five-ten-fifteen-twenty yards! A beau- 
tiful runback by Smackling, folks—” 

“They're taking out—let’s see—Num- 
ber Seventy-nine—Seevil! It’s Seevil, 
the big, rangy right guard for B.T.U. 
He's played a whale of a game in there 
this afternoon, a BEAUT-iful, bang-up 
game!” 

Yes, football is beautiful. Just Beaut- 
iful. 


There’s the 
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The Art of Making Friends 
WHEN the light of intelligence 

penetrated the thick cranium of the 
caveman, the first use he put it to was 
in the fashioning of a weapon, a weapon 
of protection against his natural 
enemies, the savage beasts of the fields 
and forests. Our antediluvian ancestor's 
ability to supply himself with a weapon 
was what distinguished him from the 
beasts who had to rely on claw and 
fang. But he soon made another start- 
ling discovery; that he could employ 
this weapon in attack; that he could 
bash in the skull of his fellow savage 
and take unto himself whatever benefits 
might accrue from such action. 

But what a change in human behavior 
have centuries of civilization wrought! 
How culture has refined the savage in- 
stinct! Man now has the wisdom of the 
ages to draw upon; the experience of 
the human race through innumerable 
centuries to furnish the light for the 
lamp of experience that guides his feet! 
How different from the primitive is the 
modern man! 

Today man still employs his ingenuity 
in fashioning weapons, very elaborate 
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“Work furiously on your typewriter while 


I shake this drink.” 


and highly efficient weapons they are, 
too—for “defense” of course. But with 
his finely developed brain he is able to 
apply logic to the use of weapons, logic 
which the caveman never had and so 
become convinced that he is ‘“defend- 
ing” himself even when he invades a 
foreign country and spreads with his 
weapons, devastation, desolation and 
death. 

Truly civilization is a remarkable 
thing—in Italy, Germany and Japan! 


More Fried Eels 


WE HAVE unearthed a gentle con- 

spiracy against all of us youngsters. 
Persons more than 80 years old have an 
agreement among. themselves to keep 
the secret of their longevity; but they 
have to answer questions, and this is 
what they say: 

Frank Coser, of Placerville, Colo., 
claims that he has lived to be 101, and 
that his father lived to be 127, by eating 
lots of onions. 

Dr. Walter G. Kendall, of Quincy, 
Mass., who is 83, ascribes his long life 
to abstinence, from water. He drank 
water last in 1912. 

Mrs. Haruko Katayama, a Japanese 
dancer, says she has lived to be more 
than 100 because she has eaten fried 
eels three times a day for the last 50 
years. 

Brigadier General Samuel E. Tillman, 
when asked how he got to be 90, says, 
“I've worn suspenders all my life.” 

In this connection, the findings of 
Prof. P. Lasarev of the Institute of Ex- 
perimental Medicine in Moscow are in- 
teresting; he has discovered that all men 
should live to be 180 years old. Why 
anyone would want to spend 180 years 
tottering around in suspenders, begging, 
in a quavering, onion-scented voice for 
more fried eels, is beyond our under- 
standing. But you can’t blink the facts. 


GPIDERS think we are disgusting be- 
cause we have so few legs. 


FOR MORE years now than we care 

to contemplate, we have been eating 
toast. It is dry, harsh stuff, devoid of 
flavor; it is burnt bread, and we have 
never seen a shred of evidence to show 
that it is better than unburnt bread; nor 
do we know any reputable people who 
prefer it to bread. Eating toast is a 
national habit: nobody likes it, but no- 
body has the initiative to stop it. 

We are resigned to toast; we expect 
to go on eating it till the doctors put 
us on a liquid diet and commend our 
soul to God. But one thing we do de- 
mand: we want our toast buttered on 
the edges. 

If you will study the facts, as we have 
done, you will find that toast-butterers 
always butter the middle, and always 
leave the edges dry. There is no reason 
for this; it is irrational and perverse; 
toast-butterers damn well better stop it. 
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Poor Papa 
AFT ER three years in a Boston 

bastile for burglary, Joseph Tra- 
boski was paroled. Interviewed by our 
own inquiring reporter Mr. Traboski 
expressed great regret at having to leave. 
It seems that his health had improved 
greatly in jail and that he had been 
making good money selling wood carv- 
ings. In addition, now that he is out 
of jail, the welfare officials are going 
to make him support his five motherless 
children. 


MANY centuries ago, in Alexandria, 
+Y4 court scientists taught a fox terrier 
to talk. They showed him the libraries, 
the debating clubs, the beauty parlors, 
and the army on parade. 

“Well, say something,” they urged, 
crowding around the dog. 

He sighed. ‘What the hell can I 
say,” he barked, and relapsed forthwith 
into a state of intense gloom. 

He never spoke again, and finally 
they hanged him for treason. 


R. FRANK KRAAWASKI of Ra- 

cine, Wisconsin is the empire 
builder type; a man who gets what he 
goes after; a man who is not to be 
trifled with. Mr. Kraawaski decided to 
go and collect a few bills the other days 
To be suitably equipped for bill col- 
lecting, he fared forth with a club 
grasped tightly in one chubby hand and 
a hatchet dangling in the other. The 
Racine gendarmes took one look at 
Frank and decided that there was some- 
thing just a little odd about his general 
appearance. We hate to finish this item 
on a sad note but Frank was tucked 
away in jail for twenty days and no 
doubt they took his little hatchet and 
club away from him too. Racine must 
be a very conservative place. 


No Money, No Baby 


;,PWARD GARCIA of Sharon, Pa., 

was a perplexed father indeed, when 
his wife returned from the hospital after 
giving birth to a ten pound boy, but 
sans any child. He discovered that the 
hospital authorities refused to give up 
the baby until he paid the bill. What to 
do? He went on the picket line and 
printed a sign stating: You Have To 
Pay Cash Here, and paraded back and 
forth in front of the hospital wearing 
this sign. This caused so much com- 
motion that the hospital released the 
baby to him, and he promised to pay 
his bill as soon as possible. If he does, 
it is rumored that the authorities will 
give him a journal on birth control 
gratis. 


Most state officials give us a savage 

pain in the occiput, but the New 
Jersey State Beverage Commissioner is 
not of their number. He is a right guy. 
Recently a woman collected a sum due 
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“Nobody's sick, Doctor—Junior wants 
help with his Latin lessons!” 





“Meet Miss Hobbs—She’s my house guest!” 





her husband from a New Jersey bar. 
tender; the bartender, as he shelled out, 
muttered ‘“‘Nuts to you,” and this the 
woman reported to the Beverage Com. 
missioner, suggesting that he revoke the 
bartender’s license. The Commissioner 
refused to act; ‘“‘Nuts,” he ruled, does 
not connote “abuse and insult’’; it is ‘‘an 
expression of frustration.” 























[N Patagonia, the citizens eat weasels, 

which eat orioles, which eat hunting 
spiders, which eat woodticks, which eat 
mountain lions, which eat the citizens. 














THE theory that all censors are dopes 
has been substantially confirmed. A 
book of poems recently won a prize as 
the year’s best literary work published 
in Buenos Aires. Shortly thereafter the 
Brazilian courts reviewed the book, de. 
clared it obscene, and sentenced the 
TONIGHT author to jail for a year. 
TOMORROW 
FOREVER ; One on the House 
“ ANCASTER, PA., boasts of a young 
man who has indicated quite early 
in life that he is inclined to go places 
—under the proper conditions. 
Recently, during a _ sleep-walking 
spell, he left home, walked across the 
porch roofs of seven ‘houses and climbed 
“ : ’ r into an opened window of the eighth, 
I want to give my wife her supper—She’s all without awakening. Which would 
been here since noon.” be somewhat of a feat for even a hu- 
man fly to perform to say nothing of a 
seven year old as this lad proves to be. 
With such a propitious start in som- 
nambulism, who knows, by the time he 
reaches maturity it may be necessary for 
him to secure passports before he feels 
that it is safe for him to retire. 







































































A LADY we know says no sooner 
does she get straightened out politi- 
cally than along comes her colored 
laundress, and gets her all upset again. 
The other day, the laundress, a Mrs. 
Jeffries, was all steamed up over the 
question of government Relief. 

“I'm gettin’ mighty tired of this talk 
about the money that the democrats are 
spending down in Washingon,” she an- 
nounced, as she tossed the wet clothes 
into a basket. 

“What if those Democrats do spend 
a little money when they feel like it? 
And what I want to know is: Who left 
that money down in Washington for 
them to spend? . . . The Republicans 
left it there—that’s who,” she finished, 
and slamming the door, went out to 
hang up the clothes. 








The Office Cat 


‘THis department recently acquired a 
kitten. We wish to state that any- 

one who thinks these animals are darl- 

ing, cunning, or in any other way at- 

‘ tractive, is a dope. 

Mr. Levine, only a louse would sock This kitten, behind moist, innocent 


his wife before company.” blue eyes and silky, questioning ears, 
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conceals a well of malice. He idles up 
the room, pawing idly at a paper clip, 
as though he hadn't a thought; then 
when we return to our work, gullibly 
believing what we see, he is on us in 
a flash. He rips up our leg, like a 
clawed Satan, and into the typewriter, 
where he bats the keys into a dreadful 
snarl; then he is away again, to stroll 
rapidly, pawing at paper clips. 

Another thing he does is to leap 
through the air and land on our sitzen- 
platz, like a live pincushion. You have 
to feel it to believe it. 

The thing is, this kitten grows bigger 
almost by the hour. We see our doom 
clearly written, in his big blue eye. 

We'll try to report on him again in 
these columns; but without wishing to 
be morbid, we will confess that we 
expect him to report on us. 





























































HE WAR in China, the revolution 
in Spain, and the general unrest in 
Europe is wreaking havoc with our War 
Department. In other words Uncle Sam 
is beginning to take note of deficiencies 
in the army and so it recently sent out 
a call for four piccolo players, no less. 
Not only that, but they want enough 
musicians to start a new band in the 
torrid Canal Zone. Something real hot. “Home Wrecker!” 
To fit in with the climate. The War 
Department requests a solo clarinetist 
who can double in an E-flat saxophone, 
two string and brass bass players, two 
French horn experts, and others who 
can play any instruments other than the 
drums. Above all, the order urgently 
requests, get us the four piccolo a. 
Say, has anyone seen Pete lately? Or 
will Uncle Sam have to insert an ad 
in Billboard. 
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Old Ironsides 
THis is simply a piece of pickpockets 

shop-talk, and if any of you follow 
another profession, you might as well 
skip. 

Our Neapolitan informant, who is 
coincidentally our barber, wishes to state 
that his old gang back home were the 
best dips in the world. He offers proof, 
as follows: 

He knew a buxom country lady from 
Fratta Maggiore near Naples, who one 
day decided to ride the steam cars into 
town, to see the carnival. 

While dressing for the occasion, she 
remembered the wicked men of Naples. 
Chuckling confidently, she made her 













































































coppers up into two paper rolls, amount- | 
ing to five lira; these she wedged in her J 
large, protective bosom; and then she Y 





laced up her corset. She put on her 
chemise and dress and waddled off, like 
a vault on legs. 

They had her combination in Naples 
all right. When she got back to Fratta > 2 
Maggiore she still had her corset, but = oS 
her copper pieces were gone. oon aie er: . 

Our aoe says hot foes that day “Mr. Williams? I sued a Mr. Williams for breach of promise 


on, she never would trust a Neapolitan. once. It wasn’t you by any chance?” 
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FLIGHT FROM BOREDOM 


T 11 A.M. a whistle shrilled in the 
front of the big store. With its 
echo, a young Hebrew climbed on a 
radiator and yelled, ‘“‘Sit-down! Sit- 
down! The strike is on!” 

An elderly woman dropped a bunch 
of artificial poppies, said ‘Goodness 
me!"’ and made for the door. Instantly 
the clerks set up a hubbub. “Snake 
dance! Snake dance! Down with scabs!” 

Shoving, crowding, laughing, they 
locked arms and stamped the aisles. 
Customers fled, bewildered. A handful 
of girls remained behind the counters. 
Their faces were flushed. 

A striker lunged across the counter 
and struck one girl clerk a heavy blow 
in the face—a hard blow for a woman. 

“Aw, gee, you don’t have to hit 
Rosie, do you?” asked a friend of the 
hitter. “She can’t quit—she’s got a 
whole fambly.” 

“She'll get hit, all right, and plenty,” 
shouted the militant one. “This ain't 
no — We want our rights!” 

“Take it easy, kids,” admonished 
Rogan, the big store detective. “Have 
your fun, but don’t break nothin’ or it 
comes out of your envelopes.” 

“We'll pay for nothing!” shrilled a 
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short dark girl. “We'll charge it to the 
Princess—for once. It’s her turn to pay!” 

The manager, a worried young man 
with pleading eyes, climbed on a count- 
er and waved his arms. ‘Just a minute, 
girls,” he called. ‘Just a minute, please. 
Just a minute.” But the girls would 
have none of him. 

A picket line materialized from thin 
air and marched outside—representa- 
tives of other unions. “No use going 
in there, buddy—strike’s on.” “Place is 
closed for the day, lady. Clerks have 
taken it over.” 

The harrassed manager put hats and 
coats on some of his assistants. They 
went in and out of the revolving doors, 
to show outsiders that the store was 
open. A few customers edged in. 

The day wore on. Girls piled boxes 
and crates in front of the counters. 
Customers had to climb these to reach 
the merchandise. There they were sur- 
rounded, assailed with taunts of 
“Phony!” Hair was pulled. Several 
strikers attempted to arrest a customer 
—an elderly, bewildered gentleman 
with eyeglasses and a white mustache. 

“He kicked Helen,” cried a squatty 
little girl. ‘“‘He’s in league with the 


"Papa's been sitting there all day— 
reading pocket magazines!” 


management—the rat!” 

“Better run along, Pop,” advised a 
policeman. “Get your socks somewheres 
else today. And you, Sister, lay off him!” 

Around six p.m., everybody got hun. 
gty. The girls began to think of home. 

The harried manager got up on a 
counter. ‘Listen to me, now,” he com- 
manded. “The company doesn’t want to 
see you go hungry. You can go down to 
the restaurant and get your dinners. We 
haven't any bedding. But while the food 
lasts, you can have it.” 

Catcalls greeted the announcement. 
“We won't eat your lousy food!” cried 
Irma. ‘We'll go on a hunger strike.” 

A yell of approval rose. The snake 
dance was on again, with ‘“Hun-ger 
Strike! Hun-ger Strike! Hun-ger Strike!” 
for a refrain. The manager shook his 
head, got down off his counter. “I’m 
going to get a cup of coffee,” he told 
an assistant. ‘If you want me, holler.” 

Meanwhile, a large crowd had been 
collecting silently at the back of the 
store. At a signal, men strikers inside 
scrambled up on a ledge and pried open 
two big windows. 

At once a stream of cots and blankets 
came sailing in to the deafening cheers 
of the strikers. The private detectives, 
who had been sucked to the front of 
the store by a demonstration, rushed 
back. By the time they had fought their 
way to the windows, some fifty cots and 
blanket rolls had been snatched up. 
Loaves of bread, apples, and tinned 
goods arched in from the blackness until 
the windows were finally banged shut. 

“Boy, can I use a little shut-eye!” 
sighed the girl called Rita. 

“Me, too,” said Irma yawning. She 
kicked off a shoe, massaged her foot. 

The girls set up the cots. All along 
the aisles, from the front of the store 
to the back. The leaders called for 
the strike song, “Solidarity Forever,” 
but its exuberance of the morning was 
missing. Shoes thumped on the floor, 
tired bodies became lumps beneath the 
blankets. Police tipped their chairs 
back against the wall. Newsmen pooled 
their stories. The young manager, blue 
circles under his eyes, walked uncertainly 
about his strife-torn domain—picking 
up something here—straightening a 
counter there. Somebody began to 
snore. 


WHEN it was all over, the girls 

patched up their friendships. Rita 
resumed her noon hour window-shop- 
ping with Rosie. The manager became 
“Mr. Henry” again. Business went on 
as usual. But the exciting memory lin- 
gered; it always would. 

“Gee,” said Irma, chin on hand, 
“Tl never forget it—it was wunnerful! 
More fun than a fire, or a ball game, or 
a parade. Makes you realize how dumb 
your life is—work and sleep, worry and 
gettin’ sick, bills and taxes. Yeah, that 
strike was sumpthin!”’ 

—STANLEY JONES. 
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RACE is a well-known actress now, 

and rich—comparatively. She is 

tall and blond and fifty-ish and incred- 

ibly funny, especially when she tries to 

be dignified. Then she becomes very 
British and very lofty. 

Back in Prohibition days, Grace— 
both poor and unknown—was doing a 
bit in some one’s play, and appearing in 
morning performances for children. 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves’ it 
was. Grace went home to Tuckahoe 
when the curtain went down at night, 
and was back in town at eleven next 
morning to amuse the kiddies—or rather 
to earn the money. She was on the wag- 
on then. For one thing, liquor was too 
expensive and she thought it made her 
fat. 

But she felt she ought to keep some- 
thing on hand for friends. One Friday 
night, when guests were due for the 
weekend, Grace patronized a bootlegger 
—a pint of rye. After the play that 
night, she unwrapped the bottle in her 
dressing-room. She was feeling adven- 
turous. 

“How about a little nip?” she asked 
the girl who dressed with her. 

So they had a little nip, and after 
the girl left, Grace had another nip— 
several of them. Then she wrapped up 
the bottle, and took the cross-town car 
to Grand Central. She had several min- 
utes before her train. 

“TIL go to the Ladies’ Room,” 
thought Grace. 

NEXT day she felt very queer. She 

lay in bed for a while, with her 
eyes closed, trying to collect her 
thoughts. When she opened her eyes, 
she was mildly astonished to see a bed 
on her right. 

“Did I go to sleep in the guest- 
room?” wondered Grace. 

On her left—but she couldn’t see 
anything on that side. Raising her hand 
to her left eye, she found it bandaged. 

““Heavens!”’ she thought. 

Then she discovered that, instead of 
her silk pyjamas, she was wearing an 
abbreviated ‘‘shift” of some coarse ma. 
terial. 

“Alice!” Grace cried loudly. Alice 
was her sister. 

“Alice!” 


Grace raised herself on her elbows. 
Horrified, she saw other beds—beds 
with people in them. Patients. She was, 
it seemed, in a “ward.” But where? 
What had happened? What time was it? 
She was due at eleven, made-up, for 
“Ali Baba.” Some of the patients were 
making peculiar noises. Her mind 
reeled. Then, to her great relief, she 
saw a nurse. Grace sat bolt upright— 
British, imperious. 

“Nurse!” 


Passing her bed, the nurse looked at 
her strangely. 
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ALI BABA’S MOTHER 


“Nurse, where am I?” 

“You're all right, dear, Lie down!” 

“I will not lie down! What time is 
it?” 

The nurse came a little nearer. 

“Never mind that now. Just you lie 
down.” 

Grace became desperate. She jumped 
out of bed. Her one eye glared. 

“Listen to me!” she commanded the 
nurse. “I’ve got to go. I’m Ali Baba’s 
mother!” 

The nurse seemed sympathetic. 

“Yes, dear, of course! Now you just 
get back in bed.” 

She put a hand on Grace’s arm, but 
Grace shook it off. 

“Do you understand me? I’m Ali 
Baba’s mother in—” 

“Of course you are, dear!’ 

Grace’s voice grew strident. 

“Will you let me out of here?” 

Suddenly, another nurse appeared. 
She looked powerful. 

“What's the matter?” she snapped. 

The first nurse whispered something. 

“Tl tell you what’s the matter,” 
Grace began, but she found herself 
pushed strongly to the rear. 

“You get in bed!” the big nurse 
trumpeted. 


“I want a per- 
fume that will 
make a man for- 
get everything!” 


HE “Ali Baba” company was pretty 

frantic when Ali Baba’s mother 
failed to appear. They telephoned Tuck- 
ahoe, but all they got was “Alice” in 
hysterics. Grace mever stayed out all 
night without telling her! At eleven- 
fifteen the kiddies were stamping impa- 
tiently. It looked as though the per- 
formance would have to be cancelled. 
Suddenly a shout went up. 

“Here she comes!” 

From an ambulance near the stage- 
door issued Grace—her hat on back- 
ward, one black eye, a nurse on her left 
and an interne on her right. A doctor 
followed closely. The Ali Baba Com- 
pany watched, aghast. 

Presently, Grace’s voice was heard on 
the stairs. 

“Miss Miles!” 

Miss Miles was Directress of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. Trembling, she hurried 
down. 

“Tell them!” shouted Grace. “Tell 
these god-damned fools I’m Ali Baba’s 
mother!” 

A critic, reviewing the performance 
for a juvenile magazine, remarked: 
“The actress who portrayed the mother 
of Ali Baba seemed to be laboring un- 
der great duress. We therefore reserve 
opinion till a later performance.” 

—JOHN HoysRaDT 
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HOW'S YOUR COW? 


F anyone should ask, “How's your 
COW?”, don’t get alarmed. He’s 
merely inquiring, in an indirect way, 
about your health. And you can answer 
this question easily. It requires only a 
knowledge of simple arithmetic if you 
follow the chart on this page. Before in- 
terpreting these figures, caves let me 
explain briefly one of the organic pro- 
cesses upon which our physical well be- 
ing is largely dependent. 

The heat or energy which normally 
sustains our bodies is being burned up 
continuously. These recurring losses in 
our stock of calories must certainly be 
replenished if we are to enjoy good 
health. Unfortunately we have no auto- 
matic thermostat that will refuel our 
boiler when the heat runs low nor check 
it when the temperature becomes exces- 
sive. In the past this regulation has been 
accomplished by mere chance. 

The greatest danger occurs, naturally, 
when we experience an abnormal or ex- 
traordinary vain upon our store of heat 
units. And to those of us who work for 
a living this condition is common. At 
the on of a normal business day there is 
invariably a considerable net loss in the 
supply of these vital units. This reduc- 
tion in energy is called our “coefficient of 
waste” or “COW.” 

By means of the adjoining table you 
can measure precisely the losses and gains 
in your caloric supply during any one 
day. And by keeping a constant check 
on these figures you should be able to 
maintain an adequate heat reserve at all 
times. Such a condition, of course, spells 
perfect health. 

To give you an idea how the system 
works let us consider a few of the condi- 
tions which result in a loss of heat units. 
“Getting mad” for instance, is an im- 
portant item in effecting such losses. 

In an ordinary fit of anger such as that 
induced when you have called the waiter 
three times, each time louder, and he has 
not answered, the loss will amount to 
about 238 calories. But in the more 
violent stages such as those caused by 
missing a three foot putt or holding four 
kings against four aces, the loss may run 
up to 4000 or more. 
jFALousy and envy are twin sisters 

which may cause a serious impairment 
in the source of energy. Women in par- 
ticular are extremely susceptible to the 
wiles of these pesky brats. Let me cite 
the case of a lady in middle life who, at a 
public function, witnessed her husband 
dancing in apparent enjoyment with a 
blythe and buxom girl of twenty-two. 
The loss in this instance was computed at 
4750 calories. In the more common fits 
of jealousy the declines will range from 
350 to 740 heat units depending on cli. 
matic and alcoholic conditions. 

Physical and mental pain take a heavy 
toll in calories. In ordinary cases of an- 
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guish such as that produced when your 
horse, which has been leading all 
through the race, drops back to fifth 
place in the last twenty yards, the loss 
will amount to roughly 345 heat units. 
But in the upper brackets of anxiety such 
as that experienced when your entire 
bankroll is tied up in stocks on margin 
and the market is falling through the 
cellar, the loss of fuel may easily shoot 
up to 7000. This accounts for the tidal 
wave of sickness which swept over the 
country in the Fall of 1929. 

In considering the sources of fuel 
supply we find that again the emotions 
and sensations play an important role. 
Yes, happiness and joy may provide 
thousands of heat units for us. In ordi- 
nary pleasures such as having a drink 
“on the house” or (in women) reading 
the wedding announcement of your hus- 
band’s stenographer, the gains may add 
up to 205 calories. But in the more 
luxurious raptures such as those pro- 
duced by love in its many pleasing mani- 
festations, the supply may readily be 
increased by 5000 to 7000 heat units. 
It is estimated that on the first night of 


married life the gains in caloric values 
may touch 10,000 for the female and 
8000 for the male. This is the reason 
why newlyweds eat so little. In that 
condition people really live on love. 

We have enumerated a few of the 
major causes of caloric deficiency as well 
as some of the common sources of sup- 
py It will be necessary, of course, to 

eep a daily record of all emotional re- 
actions. Follow the chart closely in 
making these calculations and you will 
have no trouble. 
Now in finding your COW at the 
end of the day, first consult the 
debit side of your emotional ledger and 
total the losses. Next look at the credit 
side of the record and sum up the gains. 
Then simply subtract the credits from 
the debits and you get the true value of 
your COW. If the figure is above 1000 
you are in the danger and should make a 
determined effort to even up your score 
that very night. The table will give you 
some ideas. 

Why should you be sickly and run 
down? In this system you hold the 
magic key that will open up a new life of 
abundant physical and emotional vigor. 
Let your COW pull you out of the rut. 
Start now!—WILLIAM GILMOUR, JR. 





COW CHART 


Figures Given Are Calories Gained and Lost During Ordinary Day. 


EMOTIONS AND SENSATIONS 


INCREASE 


DECREASE 





Arguing with traffic cop about] +1950 
speeding 





Asking boss for $54.00 a week| +2150 
raise 


Unexpected return of husband 
from business trip 

In hospital anteroom waiting 

for blessed event 


Anxiety 
and 
Fear 








Paying check at any midtown 
Charity night club 


+2265 
and 





Benevolence Busting om horse races every 
ay 


+ 865 


Atheatien Nagging wife 
a 





n 
Vexation j|Listening to jazz orchestra 


murder the classics 





Desire For husband or boy friend + 780 





or 
Yearning |For new mink coat + 778 


Anger 
and 
Resentment 


Holding four kings against four 
aces 





Kibitzer at any card game 





For taking you out of psychic 
bid +1932 
Gratitude 





For giving you tip on stock 


market . + .006 


Listening to stale jokes and 


hard luck stories — 465 





Hearing Communist extol bene- 


fits of democracy —1732 





Humor 
and 


Reading ‘“‘Judge” 





Laughter /|Puns and gags on radio 


Making your sweetie wait half 
hour in hotel lobby — 460 
Ingratitude 





Serving dinner to husband one 


hour late —1525 





Love 
and 


During courtship +3850 





Affection |Third year of married life + 235 


Hatred 
and 
Dislike 


Paying last year’s doctor bills |— 860 


— 4950 





Shelling out for income taxes 





Waiting for government to re- 


duce taxes + .025 





Optimism 
Planning how to spend Gov't. 


old age pension + .036 


Using wrong fork for salad at 
Mrs. Gotrich’s party — 225 


Em 





Unannounced entrance by wife 


with stenog. on your knee — 4240 





Sleeping through sermon in 


church 


Tranquillity + 465 
and 





Peace Watching professional wrest- 


ling match + 210 


Watching husband dancing 
ee ad with buxom girl 
an 


Envy 


—4750 





Hearing Mrs. Jones spouting 


about first trip to Europe — 3248 





Showing off new car or diamond 
Pride necklace 


+1950 
and 





Vanity Talking loud in restaurants and 


hotel lobbies +1215 


Waiting for dubs in golf four- 
some just ahead — 3500 


Impatience 





Struggling with tomato and 


lettuce on small plate — 895 





Cutting down your drinking to 
three cocktails a day + 188 


Sacrifice 





Trying to convince husband of 


his mistake at bridge —1870 








Letting the wife use your fish- 
ing tackle 








+1326 





Girl with brains trying to crash 
movie studios 








— 2465 





NOTE; Examples listed are common situations and should help you in a and maintaining your 
r. 


heat reserve. 


Values of other emotions furnished on request.—William Gilmour, 


Judge 
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EXPLAIN THIS IF YOU CAN 


Wem I was in college the grand- 
father of one of my particular 
friends walked out of his house at 9 
o'clock of a morning to go to his office, 
and was never seen again. 

Just like that! Nine o'clock of a 
bright Spring morning, in a street filled 
with neighbors, and with friends. 

Gentlemen of seventy odd do not 
elope, or run away to sea, and, if they 
are oyertaken with amnesia, sooner or 
later they turn up somewhere. Besides, 
as I have said, nobody saw this particu- 
lar grandfather from the time he left his 
house. 

In the experience of almost everyone 
are cases, near or well substantiated, of 
people who have disappeared. Literally! 
As if the earth had swallowed them up. 
Or they had melted into the ether. Or 
had been dragged by their hair up to 
heaven. Or their heels down to hell. 
AFRIEND of mine has a country place 

in an isolated part of Maryland, 
and at one time his next door neigh- 
bors belonged to an ancient and re- 
spected family. A distinguished family. 
A family whose sons for generations 
had been in the government, or the 
army, Of navy, or in education. One 
winter night the youngest daughter of 
this house lay dying. She had rng 
and was unconscious. The doctor had 
just left to be gone a little while, and in 
the house at the moment there were only 
the dying girl’s father and mother, sit- 
ting downstairs, three servants, and a 
trained nurse. Outside was a fresh fall 
of snow, but the storm had cleared. The 
other members of the family had been 
summoned from various parts of the 
country, but had not yet arrived. For a 
few minutes the nurse left her patient to 
ae something necessary in the 
itchen and was seen by the servants 
and the parents. When the nurse re- 
turned to the bedroom, her patient was 
gone, nor was there any trace of her. 

All around the house was fresh snow, 
and the only tracks were those of the 
departing doctor. 

For a year the best detectives in the 
country worked on the case with no 
results. 

EN miles back of the ranch where I 

am now living, back against the Con- 
tinental Divide, three years ago a girl 
was lost. Nobody has found her since. 
For a month and a half, and longer, up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty men 
hunted her. They me Soe combed the 
country in military formation, ten yards 
apart, and out in advance were at least 
fifty trained Far Western trackers, and 
when you say that, you mean men to 
whom the faintest sign tells a fairly com- 
plete story; a bent twig, a blur in the 
grass. In addition, there were blood- 
hounds from Colorado and airplanes. 
Now, this girl was a Wyoming girl, 
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accustomed to the mountains and to 
hunting. Moreover, she was a strong 
girl, squarely built. Furthermore, she 
was a bride of only a week. She and her 
young husband had come in on their 
honeymoon and were staying at a little 
hunting lodge back in the hills. The 
October afternoon, bright and clear, of 
their arrival, they had walked out alone 
to look for elk. According to the bride- 
gtoom’s story, after a couple of hours 
he had left his wife sitting on a log 
while he had hunted elk for a mile or 
so further. When he returned to the log 
his wife was gone. He searched and 
called until dusk, and then making his 
way back to the lodge, gave the alarm. 
That night fires were lit and signal guns 
were shot. The next morning the entire 
country was on the search. 

If that girl’s body had been in the 
country it would have been found. Bur- 
ied deep, and however cleverly, flung 
into a canyon, hoisted to the top of a 









tree, it would have been found. Even if 
trained men, and bloodhounds, and air- 
planes had failed, before long those best 
of detectives, hawks and eagles and coy- 
otes would have been on the job. 

There is only one normal explanation, 
and that is, that the girl walked to the 
highway and hailed a car, but the re- 
ward offered would have sooner or later 
turned up the driver, and the real point 
is, that there were no tracks. Not a 
single track anywhere. Plenty of tracks 
of the bridegroom—yes. Also the tracks 
of the girl to the log, but no further. 

Explain that if you can. Explain any 
number of things that happen. 

"RE a wonderful generation, scien- 
tifically trained. We believe only 
what scientists and other experts tell us. 
As a result, we’re one of the most puz- 
zled and bewildered generations in his- 
tory. We believe so little that we have 
created in our minds a vacuum into 
which all manner of nonsense can blow. 
All we ask in an unreasonable world, 
is “reasonable” proof. 


—STRUTHERS Burr. 


TRA 
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“Mother ... Daddy... E-e-e-e 
YOW -HEE!” 





GOD FORGIVE ME- 


The Kiss Robber’s Doom 


RLINGTON PEELER never told a 

girl he loved her: as a matter of 
fact, he never told girls anything. Iron 
fellow, he just kissed them. Now, that’s 
very effective procedure. It’s sure to 
bring you at least one of a whole group- 
ing of things. Arlington Peeler got 
many a poke in the eye for his trouble, 
naturally; and in some cases he received 
some resounding slaps in the face, as 
was to be expected. Some girls just don’t 
like for men to kiss ‘em just like that. 

In several instances, Arlington Peeler 
got a deep scratch or two across the 
cheek. That was painful business, and 
scratchers simply had to be let alone— 
or pursued to the point where they bit 
as well as scratched, but not out of ill 
will, if you know what I mean. Since 
Arlington Peeler hated pursuing, no 
matter for what reason, his collection of 
buccal scars represented just so much 
aggravation, to use the well known 
idiom, and nothing more. 

More dreadful than the scratchers, 
however, were the girls, who, once 
kissed by Arlington Peeler, promptly 
set about and pursued him. You know 
there is that type; once you kiss them, 
even if most innocently, they think they 
own you. That type is not easily dis- 


suaded. Arlington Peeler in such cases 
simply had to poke them in the eye to 
protect himself. And there is something 
incongruous in having to poke a girl 
whom you have kissed probably with 
pleasure in the eye—or is there? Or am 
I mixed? 

A very provokirig species of girl, 
usually the coolest, freshest, most desir- 
able looking, is the kind that you kiss 
and yet it is as if nothing had happened 
—she seems completely untouched by 
the experience. That species is really 
dangerous; it drives most kiss robbers 
into madness, a wild insane desire to 
fall upon the creature and kiss her so 
hard and so long as to forever knock 
that unconcerned look off her fine pan. 
Bad business, the harder you kiss, the 
less she seems to care, and so on ad in- 
finitum until you rupture a blood ves- 
sel or something. I think that once Ar- 
lington Peeler, early in his experiences, 
did rupture a small blood vessel or 
something. Ever after, he was a little 
leery about cool, fresh, very desirable 
looking girls—not that thereafter he 
completely eschewed the kind. Sensa- 
tion seekers just must go on seeking 
sensations whether the effects are good 
or bad. 





“No wonder he’s a football star—Y ou should have seen the 
trick plays he tried to pull on me last night!!!” 


ABLINGTON PEELER, who could 
after long experience, rob a girl of a 
kiss and take the consequences almost 
with equanimity, altogether had quite a 
good time of it. Like the man in the fa. 
mous story, who always put the question 
immediately upon being introduced to 
the lady, and although being very, very 
frequently turned down, had a surpris- 
ing number of acceptances—like the fa- 
mous man in the story, Arlington Peeler 
didn’t do so badly for himself. Yes, sir, 
he got a surprising number of kisses. 
But one day, Arlington Peeler had the 
misfortune of falling into the hands of a 
variety of girl he just hadn’t ever met 
before or dreamt existed. Rachel was a 
dimity girl—cool, fresh, very desirable 
looking. For the life of him, Arlington 
Peeler couldn’t resist the temptation of 
kissing her almost on sight. Nothing 
happened. She crossed her arms, sat up- 
right, and looked straight ahead ot her. 
It was as if she said, missed me! There 
was nothing for it, but to kiss her again, 
and Arlington Peeler did so. Same re- 
sult; no hits, no runs. So Arlington 
Peeler kissed her a third time, good and 
hard and satisfyingly. As he retreated, he 
observed that she seemed as unmoved as 
ever. 

Sure, Rachel did sit quietly after be- 
ing kissed the third time. In fact, she 
sat unmoving for a week. By that time, 
Arlington Peeler had almost forgotten 
her and was robbing other girls of 
kisses. But on the eighth day, when Ar- 
lington Peeler got back to his apartment 
one night he found Rachel waiting for 
him there. She at once pounced on him 
and sank her claws half an inch into the 
skin where his whiskers grew—and 
shrieked a small but impressive shriek. 
Arlington Peeler was surprised, wouldn't 
you be under the same circumstances? 
But he kept his head. He unremonstra- 
tively retired to the bathroom to pat 
witch hazel the night long upon his 
wounds. 

D? YOU think that was the end? 

Hardly. Rachel was something. Next 
week-end, Arlington Peeler who stole 
away, as he believed without trace, for 
a quiet rest at Swampscott, discovered 
her in his hotel bed. How amazing! 
Seemingly in the twinkle of an eye—or 
a week—Rachel had turned into one of 
that type of girl who once you kiss her 
owns you. Please recall that I mentioned 
that type earlier in this screed. Arling- 
ton Peeler was taken aback but hardly 
altogether pooped. Knowing the anti- 
dote in such cases, you know, you have 
to poke the girl in the eye, he was about 
to do so to Rachel, when Mirabile dictu, 
she beat him to the punch and put the 
sweetest little mouse under his left 
peeper with a straight right you ever saw. 

Peeler now was pooped. He declared 
for Rachel what he had declared for no 
girl ever before. He declared that he 
loved her, God forgive me. 


—A. D. ROTHMAN. 


Judge 













Let’s Look at Ohio 


ET’S look at Ohio. Of course Ill look 
at it myself, but I want you to look 
at it too. What I mean is, let’s look at it 
litically. What do you mean, you can’t 
help looking at it politically? Well, 
that’s as good a way to look at it as any, 
because there’s more politics to the 
square inch in the State of Ohio than in 
the combined square inches of New 
York, Texas, Rhode Island, Nevada, 
Massachusetts and the Malay Peninsula. 
In Ohio they start talking politics at 
the age of three, begin practicing at the 
age of twelve, and at twenty-one, with 
their first vote, any citizen of the State, 
male or female, can (and will, on the 
slightest provocation) tell you the condi- 
tion of the State and the Nation, and 
what can be done to improve them. Yes 
indeed, they take their politics seriously 
in Ohio. And maybe you didn’t know it, 
but Mr. Webster, who authored a fairly 
good dictionary, defines politics as ““The 
science of government.” 
"THERE is never a time that Ohio does 
not have, in both its major parties, 
really big men. Even the generations of 
which they are no longer a part have 
knowledge of the deeds of Mark Han- 
na, “Fighting” Joe Foraker, Sherman 
and McKinley. Later, across the scene 
marched the great figures of James M. 
Cox, Newton D. Baker, Atlee Pomerene, 
Judson Harmon, and scores of others. 
The Democratic party in the State 
today is perhaps richer in strong men in 
its membership than the Republican 
party. There are available, to be drafted 
for their State or National leadership, a 
most imposing group. The present Sen- 
ior Senator from Ohio, Robert J. Bulk- 
ley, of Cleveland, is now in his sécond 
term, so far unopposed in the primaries 
for the third term, and almost sure of 
reelection. In his first Senatorial race he 
burst upon the scene late, and with what 
was apparently a suicidal political issue 
in Ohio. He espoused the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and he walked 
into the primary campaign almost alone. 
ST a few miles north of the State 
Capitol at Columbus, was, and is, the 
home of the Anti-Saloon. League. Ohio 
was one of the states always included in 
positive Dry columns, and for a man to 
stand for anything opposed was some- 
thing that candidates in Ohio had not 
done for generations; however, Bulkley 
did. He defeated two strong Drys, in the 
primaries, who had been in the field 
months before he entered, and in the 
election, running against Senator Mc- 
Cullough, who was a banner-waving 
Dry, and prior to election day an odds- 
on favorite over Bulkley, he defeated 
McCullough handsomely. 
He was a classmate of President 
Roosevelt at Harvard, and shared with 
him undergraduate confidences, and also 
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the troubles, as members of the Lam- 
poon staff. Bulkley today is unquestion- 
ably the closest man in Washington to 
President Roosevelt, so far as freedom 
of approach is concerned. By those privy 
to the strongest potential candidates for 
the Democratic nomination in 1940, 
Bulkley is considered first on the list. 
ANOTHER strong character, long fa 
vorably known in the State, has re- 
cently been receiving National attention. 
He is Charles Sawyer, of Cincinnati, 
former Lieutenant-Governor, Democratic 
National Committeeman from Ohio, and 
Vice-Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Two years ago, after 
announcing his candidacy for the Gov- 
ernorship, Sawyer was a sure bet to de- 
feat the present incumbent, Governor 
Martin L. Davey, in the primaries, but 
due to an illness in his family, which 
later resulted fatally, he publicly with- 
drew, sacrificing his political ambitions 
for the time being, and by being brave 
enough to do so for an honest reason, 
and without any explanation other than 
to his own conscience, he endeared him- 
self to hundreds of thousands of Ohio- 
ans, who, when they learned the real 
reason for his withdrawal, became anx- 
ious to show their respect by voting for 
him at the first opportunity. That he will 








beat the denim breeches off Governor 
Davey or anybody else in the coming 
primaries is a foregone conclusion. From 
there to the National stage is a short 
step, and Sawyer is of the type and tem- 
perament which makes this a sure de- 
velopment. 

Then there is also on the stage the 
Junior Senator from Ohio, former Gov- 
ernor Vic Donahey, who, when State 
Auditor, by refusing to allow an expense 
item for a baked potato, which he 
thought was too high, became known as 
“Honest Vic.” Nobody ever rode a 
baked potato farther or longer. 

No one dare predict the future course 
of the Democratic Governor Martin L. 
Davey. He is the best salesman in Ohio 
politics in either party, and the most 
resourceful since the days of Allen. It 
is said at the cross-roads stores that he 
is always in hot water about something, 
but that he heats the water himself, so 
he has a right to be if he likes it that 
way. It is probable that he chooses to 
finish his career with this term as Gov- 
ernor. 

IF: BY any chance, you derive’ satis- 
faction and entertainment from good 
old-fashioned, knock-down and drag-out 
brawls, watch the Ohio political stage 
for the next two years, and if perchance 
you are a candidate for National favors, 
be sure—very, very sure—that Ohio is 
on your side, if you expect to win. 
—Harry NEWMAN. 





JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


HIS is the era. of undeclared wars. 
First in Spain, we have at least three 
Great Powers participating more or less 
— on opposite sides of the Civil 
ar. Expeditionary forces have become 
“volunteers” yet supposedly neutral na- 
tions celebrate victories of these volun- 
teers as national achievements, and call 
for feats to wipe out the shame of their 
defeats. 

So reckless has this foreign participa- 
tion in the undeclared war osu hint 
unidentified submarines sank neutral 
shipping and the Mediterranean ae 
foregathered to devise means of stop- 
ping “piracy” for the first time in mod- 
ern times. The war-weary democracies 
of Great Britain and France will risk 
restoring wartime convoys before the un- 
declared war engulfs all Europe. 
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It is our firm belief that the action of 
the democracies of western Euro 
comes not a bit too soon to warn the 
trouble makers of the penalties of the 
dangerous game they are playing. A 
show of force now and a determination 
to yield no more to the saber rattlers 
may do more to stop them than all the 
pleadings and entreaties of peace-loving 
peoples. 

Despite our natural sympathies as a 
people on the side of the democracies 
fighting to keep the peace, we are not 
involved as a nation in any of these un- 
declared wars. There is no desire for war 
here. Our youth are in little danger. Ex- 
cept for the reactions of war scares on 
our financial and commercial establish. 
ment, our outlook is growingly healthy. 
Our concern is still to build for a solid 
prosperity. 

SOME may say that every generation 

has had similarly exciting prospects 
and opportunities as the youth of today 
in America. We do not think so. At the 
moment we are in an especially fluid 
world. The rivers of time are laden with 
flotsam of the past, and the winds are 
whispering the changes of the future. To 
few is it given to live at a time when 
we are witness to the death of one epoch 
and the birth of a new one. 

What a challenging prospect this must 
be to our nation’s youth! Youth no 
longer looks sourly upon the world as a 
= that has lost its salt and savour, 

ut as one which does stimulate the 
imagination and engage the faith of 
those about to take over the show. 

This is something new. In the recent 
span of experience, there have been sev- 
eral different general attitudes. It was 
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the lot of the youth of twenty years ago 
to fight the war; to go overseas to make 
Democracy safe forthe world. Some did 
not return, others came back with shat- 
tered bodies or twisted minds. Most of 
us have seen high hopes crumble into 
nothingness, and know now the bitter 
truth that the things we sought cannot 
be had through thrust of bayonet. 

Our spirits, even more than our 
bodies, went throughs the furnace of war. 
We saw statesmamhip go berserk, so 
that the devoted blood of battle was 
crowned with a peace of hate. Little 
wonder that we returned to our homes a 
disillusioned and almost exhausted gen- 
eration. No wonder our stricken spirits 
cried out for the anodyne of fictitious 
prosperity, so that we could forget the 
tragedies of a fruitless war and the fol- 
lies of a stupid peace. 

"THE generation that next succeeded 

us had been too young to fight the 
war, but by some emotional osmosis, in 
the early "Twenties it entered, without 
faith, a world it saw as mere futility. To 
this group, life had little of merit; there 
was no standard to which one could con- 
fidently attach conduct or belief. It was 
not sure of God or love or truth or jus- 
tice or good will. It thought men in this 
world merely a two-legged animal and a 
sorry one at that. Such was the prevail- 
ing mood of a faithless age. 

Those were the days of Teapot Dome, 
and the Little Black Bag, and the little 
Green House on K Street. Those were 
the days when many in the seats of the 
mighty betrayed the trust confided in 
them. Those were the lusty "Twenties, 
with Wall Street erecting a house of 
cards, and stuffed shirts governing the 
country. 
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Then came the crash—ice-cold water 
on our fevered brows. At last we saw 
that the much advertised “new economic 
plateau” was a mirage. The chicken in 
every pot and two cars in every garage 
belonged to Never-Never Land. We saw 
that the great are great because we kneel, 
and that there is no teal virtue in turn- 
ing over our individual fortune and na- 
tional control to men of third-rate minds 
and first-rate wills. 

This -depression has been a fearful 
affliction to America and to the world, 
but with all its disasters, it had certain 
minor offsetting values. 

One was that the stuffed shirts were 
shown up for what they were; no longer 
do we listen to them with bated breath. 
We have learned the lesson that it is 


dangerous to entrust bags of wind with 
the ordering of our nation’s destiny. 

A second is that no longer is youth a 
faithless generation. Today it is very 
definitely exhibiting a capacity for confi- 
dence, for belief, for attachment. It looks 
very much as though youth is entering 
upon a new age of faith—faith in itself, 
in life and in America. 





we 

This faith is evident everywhere, as 
one may note without commenting on 
the particular mode by which this faith 
is exhibited, or the specific symbols to 
which it has attached itself. In many 
nations today, youth is alive, vital, de- 
termined and enormously eager and 
anxious to play its part in the world. 
German youth seems dazzled by Hitler 
and his Nazi movement; it has gotten 
the idea that it was through Hitler that 
German youth had at last a chance to 
participate in life. So in Italy, where 
Il Duce’s early policy of enrolling youth 
in the Fascist movement has carried 
them into key positions in the State. In 
Russia, there is a new religion of irre- 
lation, a strange Soviet frenzy, but youth 
is gazing star-eyed upon it; and what- 
ever one may feel about the terrible 
blood purges of the past year, youth has 
moved in to fill the gaps. Youth is on 
the march in China to defend the repub- 
lican principle from the vigorous attack 
of nationalist Japan, itself enlisting the 
flower of its youth to make China a 
vassal state. Youth is demonstrating a 
new faith in the democracies of western 
Europe, in France and England and in 


the Scandinavian countries, where one 
finds vigorous and definite attachments 

















_and earnest, eager young men and wom. 


en willing to invest their lives serving 
them. 
Alt this seems enormously important. 
It, never was any use to look with 
blasé eyes upon an empty world. If peo- 
ple but have eyes to see and ears to hear, 
the world never is without savour or sig- 
nificance. This confidence in the world 
is not misplaced, youth is absolutely cor- 
rect in feeling that it has merit, interest, 
enormous satisfactions. It is right in 
coming to it with faith in working some- 
thing out of it. 

Furthermore, there never has been a 
time in our history when energy, intelli- 
gence, imagination and courage are more 
needed and can do youth and the world 
more good, than today. With these qual- 
ities the youth of America, 1937, can 
make its own world in the shape and 
oe that it wants it. It is clay ready 
or the potter’s hand. 


Judge 
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RADIO—How Broadcasts Are Born 


By Al Jolson 


Simonstein Shoe Company 
Hartswick, W. Va. 
September 15, 
Irrational Broadcasting System 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Several of our competitors are selling 
shoes, they claim, by radio advertising and 
we would like to know how much this costs. 
We would not need more than a half hour 
three times a week if we can afford it. 

Very truly yours, 
Simonstein Shoe Co., 
By S. Simonstein, President. 


1937. 


September 18, 1937. 
Memo From Irrational Broadcasting 
Sales Department to Artist Bureau 
The Simonstein Shoe Company is appar- 
ently interested in radio and queried us di- 
rect. Who have you under contract that 
you haven't been able to sell? 


Irrational Broadcasting System 
New York City 
September 19, 1937. 
Dear Joe: 

The Simonstein Shoe Company at Harts- 
wick, W. Va., wrote in and asked for dope 
about going on the air. I am sure they 
haven't got an agency. Don’t forget where 
the tip came from. Violet. 

P.S. Tear this up after you read it. 


WESTERN UNION, N.Y.C., SEPT. 20, 1937. 
S. SIMONSTEIN, PRESIDENT 
SIMONSTEIN SHOE COMPANY, 
HARTSWICK, W.VA. 

OUR MR. WELLINGTON LEAVING FIVE 
FIFTEEN TRAIN TONIGHT TO EXPLAIN 
IN DETAIL ANSWER TO YOUR LETTER 
IRRATIONAL BROADCASTING STOP 
PLEASE RESERVE FULL HOUR TOMOR.- 
ROW FOR IMPORTANT DISCLOSURES 

SNATCH AND GRABBIT ADVERTISING 

ASSOCIATES 


WESTERN UNION, N.Y.C., SEPT. 27, 
S. SIMONSTEIN, PRESIDENT, 
SIMONSTEIN SHOE COMPANY, 
HARTSWICK, W.VA. 

GIGANTIC CAST ORCHESTRA FORTY 
MEN UNDER D’ALTON WHIFFLE’S BATON 
WILL PRESENT QUOTE Por Ort BUT 
STYLISH AT ONE P.M. PIPING BY LONG. 
DISTANCE TO YOUR OFFICE FOR YOUR 
EARS ALONE STOP SUGGEST YOU HAVE 
EVERY MEMBER OF mee LISTEN TO 
THIS SECRET AUDITIO 

SNATCH AND GRABBIT. ADVERTISING 

ASSOCIATES 
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WESTERN UNION, N.Y.C.. SEPT. 
S. SIMONSTEIN, PRESIDENT. 
SIMONSTEIN SHOE COMPANY, 
HARTSWICK, W.VA. 

STRONGLY URGE YOU DO NOT MAKE 
UP YOUR MIND ON PROGRAM YOU ARE 
PLANNING TO HEAR THIS AFTERNOON 
UNTIL YOU er a OUR Reedy 
TION VIA AIR MAIL STOP WE CAN SI- 

IVELY DELIVER BENITO MUSSOL INT IN 

‘IRESIDE CHATS BY SHORT WAVE 

BIGGER NODICE, INC. 
ADVERTISING SPECIALISTS 
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Snatch and Grabbit Advertising Associates. 
Inter-office communication—do not mail. 
Wellington: 

What in hell do you mean setting up a 
cluck show with “footloose” in the billing 
title when you know damn well Simonstein 
is afraid the nudistic tendency will spread so 
that people will go barefoot as well as gar- 
terless? The old bird beefed an hour over 
the phone—collect. Knock this business over 
or quit wasting our dough. Those musicians 
get $18 a man for auditions. 

C. L. Snatch, President. 


Bigger Nodice, Inc. 
Specialists in Advertising 
Lauderdale Building 
New York City 
September 30, 1937. 
Dear Mr. Simonstein: 

We have been advised that Benito Musso- 
lini turned down ten thousand a broadcast, 
but our Rome representative feels certain that 
if he ever goes on the air it will be for Si- 
monstein shoes. 

We are now working on three Senators and 
the only yodeling dwarf ever to leave the 
Swiss Alps. We will get you something dif- 
ferent. Did you notice our presentation 
where we got Tuffsox 453,000 replies to 
their contest in 13 weeks? We will have an 
acceptance from some real live talent in the 
next 48 hours and will advise you. 

Cordially yours, 
Norman Nodice, 
President. 


Simonstein Shoe Company 
Hartswick, W. Va. 
October 2, 1937. 
Mr. William H. Jeepers, President, 
Irrational Broadcasting System, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

The last two auditions you piped out to 
us were not what we want at all. The boys 
you got working for you don’t seem to un- 
derstand I want a great show that will sell 
shoes. I don’t want any dance bands or 
tenors. 

They pushed out here to us a program 
called “A Friend to Man” in which some 
fellow read poetry while an organ tried to 
keep you from hearing what he had to say 
and another one called ‘Richard Reckless and 
his Seven League Boots.”” Two competitors 
make what they call seven league boots. 

See if you can get us Jack Benny or Ed 
Wynn. My youngest son suggests Buck 
Rogers so, please make him an offer. Only 
see if he can’t do something with Simonstein 
Shoes instead of those rocket pistols. This 
radio business is giving us as much trouble 
as the time we had a shoelace shortage in 
1923. 

Yours, 
S. Simonstein, Pres., 
The Simonstein Shoe Co. 


Memo from the President’s Office 
To: C. J. Fumblerton, Program Dept. 

Note the attached letter. Why don’t you 
offer a good comedian to this fellow? Get 
busy and sell this fellow something and keep 
him from writing me. I’m busy. 

W. H. Jeepers. 


Snatch and Grabbit 
Advertising Associates 
34 Loop Lane 
New York 
October 6, 1937 

Mr. William Blurry 

Hilliam Horris Office 

New York City 

Dear Bill: 

Our shoe client is getting restless. Have 
you got any big names for $1500 a week that 
we can build a show around in one hell of a 
hurry? 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. Snatch. 
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S. SIMONSTEIN, PRESIDENT, 
SIMONSTEIN SHOE COMPANY, 


HARTSWICK, A 

AVE TAKEN EXCLUSIVE OPTIO 
THIRTY DAYS GIGANTIC RADIO PROD UC. 
TION CALLED QUOTE THE SHOEMAKER 
OF THE JUNGLE UNQUOTE FEATURING 
OWER’S _ELEPH 
MULES WITH TWENTY 


NOISES TO 


DOUS COMEDY STOP WIRE COLLECT 
WHEN YOU WANT TO HEAR AUDITION 
BIGGER NODICE, INC. 


Memo: From Joe Todd 
To C. L. Snatch 
Blurry just tells me that if he had a big 
name for $1500 he'd stuff it and put it in 
the Roxy lobby. 


Simonstein Shoe Company 
Hartswick, W. Va. 
October 8, 1937 
Mr. W. H. Jeepers, President 
Irrational Broadcasting System 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 

I have decided you people don’t know 
what kind of a program would sell shoes, so 
I am coming to New York to pick out my 
own program. I am leaving tonight and will 
arrive in New York tomorrow morning. 

Yours, 
S. Simonstein, Pres. 
Simonstein Shoe Company 


WESTERN UNION, N.Y.C., OCT. 12, 
MRS. S. sTmonstEN. 
SWANEE Ae ee 
HARTSWICK, 
BEEN TOO BUSY. ‘LOOKING FOR RADIO 
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I 

DE RIPPLE YOU_REMEMBER YOU SAW 
ane IN IRONS IN THE FIRE AT THE 

IJOU est M LAST AUGUST STOP ExX- 
PE O REACH DECISION IN TWO DAYS 
STOP LOVE TO YOU AND KINDER STOP 
AM SENDING. You BLUE KIMONO 

SIGISMUND 


WESTERN UNION, HARTSWICK, W.VA., 


OCT. 15, 1937 

S. SIMONSTEIN, 
HOTEL FLITMORE, NEW YORK CITY 

WH IS GOING ON STOP COME HOME 
AT ONCE STOP NEVER MIND THE RADIO 
STOP RICHARD SAYS CHAIN STORE 
BUYERS ARRIVE THURSDAY STOP BUY 
A PROGRAM OR DON’T BUY A PROGRAM 
BUT GET HERE BY THURSDAY MORNING 
DO YOU UNDERSTAND LOVE sanin 


Note in Dick Penny’s column in the Daily 
Glass— 

Radio Row is cheering because Joe Doakes, 
who has been off the air for eleven months, 
landed the orchestra job on that new Simon- 
stein Shoe hour which takes the air next 
Friday. The rest of the talent is Bob Hash, 
a tenor . . . Good luck, Joe! 


Judge 














I‘ eugenics, the price of inbreeding is 
in an extreme case imbecility. Young, 
healthy states like California forbid by 
law marriage between descendants of 
the same ancestor, no matter how far 
removed. The marriage may be annulled 
even between fifth cousins. 

I wonder if the movie moguls have 
read the marriage law of the sovereign 
state that Hollywood made famous. They 
might find a warning in it for them- 
selves, the state of the movie industry, 
and, by a direct though slightly ambigu- 
ous reasoning, the state of the theater. 

We'll take the case direct to Broad- 
way, and let Hollywood reveal its com- 
plicity from the facts. (For we can all 
agree, I suppose, that the commercial 
theater has melted down to the side- 
streets off Broadway, despite the revival 
of the road that is still a matter of wish- 
ful thinking and lacks widely robust 
proof.) 

Looking at the season of 1937-8 from 
the quicksand of early October, what 
does one see? That Broadway itself was 
running, but for notable exceptions, 
with elixirs, or shots in the arm, to bring 
to life long-embalmed classics, and 
adaptations and second runs of foreign 
plays. 

There are at least two obvious reasons 
for the stupid policy that brings classics 
and foreign plays to the fore. One is the 
old axiom, that producers are sheep. The 
successes of one season find numerous 
imitations the next. The great successes 
of John Gielgud’s “Hamlet” and Maur- 
ice Evans’ ‘Richard II” turned many a 
producer toward Shakespeare for this 
season. The usual reception of Helen 
Hayes’ “Victoria” and the Robert Sher- 
wood adaptation of “Tovarich” con- 
firmed others in a policy of seeking 
abroad for their material. 

HERE remains the case of the young 

writers with something to say in the 
theater. They are having nearly as hard 
a time to get their plays done as young 
actors are to get on the stage. Their 
difficulties are not so easily explained. 
There is the fact the moving picture 
companies who back or produce plays 
on Broadway refuse to sign the new 
Dramatist Guild contract giving the au- 
thor 60% of the moving picture rights 
instead of the old 50-50 break. Gilbert 
Miller also has not signed the contract, 
and he is the leading importer and 
adapter of foreign plays. Also, a pur- 
veyor of hits. 

Even more important, is the fact that 
few producers dare take a chance with 
unknown goods. Sam Harris and Max 
Gordon have led the way with dazzling 
names. Sam Harris especially has started 
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THE THEATER NEEDS DARING AND FRESHNESS 


a second huge fortune by his policy of 
starring stars. (His first fortune went 
the way of the market in the late un- 
pleasantness in Wall Street). With one 
Pulitzer prize play, “You Can’t Take It 
With You,” still turning them away at 
the Booth, the same authors, George S. 
Kaufman and Moss Hart, are readying a 
new contender across the street in the 
Music Box, “I'd Rather Be Right,” with 
the sure-fire George M. Cohan, as the 
star. Not, mind you, that anyone in this 
department objects to the Messrs. Kauf- 
man and Moss creating more Pulitzer 
prize winners for Mr. Cohan to play in 
and Mr. Harris to produce. All four are 
adornments that keep what remains of 
Broadway bright — alive. Fine crafts- 
men all, they should be an inspiration 
to lesser playwrights, actors and pro- 
ducers. 
UT where are the successors to the 
early Theater Guild, which launched 
Eugene O'Neill on his way to a Nobel 
prize, and discovered numberless stars 
who might still be unknown for all their 
acting talent for lack of a chance to 
show them? And for all the legends 
that have grown around his name, where 
is the David Belasco who labored with 
promising writers until he became the 
general collaborator of his plays, and 
who had the courage to back his judg- 
ment when he recognized acting ability 
in an untried novice? Producers who 
have good plays by unknowns now call 
in ‘the doctor’—a George S. Kaufman, 
a Sidney Howard or a George Abbott— 
to make sure that the wisecracks and the 
cliches fall where they will produce the 
laughs or the tears. For all that Broad- 
way cares, the Eugene O’Neills and 
Maxwell Andersons of this generation 
are starving in the Village, or fumbling 
in the Federal Theater Project. 





The hunt for a hit is the driving force 
behind all this care of the producer's 
that everything that goes into his pro- 
duction is rated AAA-1. In the terrific 
competition, he has no time, and oftener 
than not wouldn’t know how, to have 
his author rewrite that troublesome third 
act; in the three weeks he rents a theater 
for rehearsals, he hasn’t the time to 
teach actors to act, and his director 
barely has time to work out the atmos- 
phere and general business, with the re- 
sult that tried actors get the parts and, 
creating their own rdles, naturally re- 
peat themselves unless they are extraor- 
dinary students and self-analysts. A hit 
is that rare thing, where the script, the 
cast, the direction, the set and the cos- 
tumes, are perfect, and perfection is the 
work of skilled, even if not fresh, hands. 

The dissolution of the Theater Union, 
which did stirring though class conscious 
drama, and the civil war in the Group 
Theater, closes two more doors to new 
talent. They both realized that to be 
vital they had to be aware of the world 
they lived in. The Actors Repertory 
Theater is the only such organization 
now active. They became prominent 
with Irwin Shaw’s protest against war, 
“Bury the Dead” and with “200 Were 
Chosen,” the story of Alaska coloniza- 
tion. Shaw was dragged off to Holly- 
wood, and his new play, “Siege” will 
be done by Irving Cooper. Meantime, 
the Actors Repertory hopes to produce 
Marc Blitzstein’s musical, ‘“‘The Cradle 
Will Rock” which was too hot for the 
Federal Theater to handle. 

THE first opening of the season, ‘‘Vir- 

ginia,” harks back to Colonial days 
for its setting and color. Laurence Stall- 
ings and Owen Davis build their book 
around the stirrings of revolution in 
Williamsburg, Va., which offers Lee 
Simonson an unusual opportunity for 
some very effective scenes. A Broadway 
audience and Broadway critics found 
much wanting in production. But then, 
when were spectacles built for Broad- 
way? It’s the thousands of visitors and 
the other thousands in New York who 
like their entertainment on a generous 
scale that will keep “Virginia” running. 
For them, there is glamour in the great 
cast of beautifully costumed players, the 
dazzling dances, the musical numbers 
and the brilliant stage effects culminat- 
ing in a stirring scene of colonials 
marching off to war that brings down 
the final curtain and will send them 
happily home believing they have seen 
the theater at its best, much as a circus 
addict goes off happily eating red hot 
peanuts after a satisfying afternoon un- 
der the big tent. 


—Dana GALE. 
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GOOD READING 


wen the Japanese invasion of 
north China is over, Carl Crow’s 
“400 Million Customers” may be simply 
interesting memorabilia to the rest of a 
world barred by a victorious Japan from 
trading in China, or it may be the indis- 
pensable handbook in a new surge of 
world trade to the open door of a vic- 
torious China. It reveals the Chinese as 
a delightful, charming race worth culti- 
vating both commercially and in the 
larger relations of nations. Carl Crow’s 
interests in Shanghai are numerous. He 
went out twenty-five years ago as a 
United Press correspondent. He re- 
mained to edit and publish his own 
English language newspaper. He 
opened an advertising agency and repre- 
sented American and European firms 
eager to introduce their wares to China. 
He distills the experiences of his quar- 
ter century into this book of wise, witty 
and always sympathetic observations, 
with such quiet good humor that one 
forgets that he himself has probably in- 
troduced more new things and ideas to 
China than any other westerner. (Har- 
pers. $3.00). 

ALTER LIPPMANN is again the 

conscientious, dispassionate, cour- 
ageous writer in “The Good Society.” 
He couples Communist and Fascist 
states as Collectivist or Directed So- 
cieties. For these totalitarian states he 
sees only poverty and war,—war, be- 
cause there is no moral equivalent which 
unites a whole society (organization for 
peace and abundance does not produce 
national unity); poverty because the one 
inexorable law today is the Industrial 
Revolution and the Division of Labor. 
For specialized labor to bring a nation 
wealth the “market” must be free. The 
result of the regulated market in a 
Directed State is limited wealth. Mr. 
Lippmann takes out the old term “‘lib- 
eral,” dusts off the incrustations and sets 
it up as the watchword for all the 
peoples of the earth. His is the opti- 
mistic conclusion, that the tyranny of 
dictators is intolerable and freedom will 
win out because it is man’s destiny. 
(Little, Brown. $3.00). 
ZORA NEALE HURSTON has writ- 

ten a great, imaginative novel that 
rises to lyric heights in ‘Their Eyes 
Were Watching God.” Janie’s story is 
the story of womankind, for we are told: 
“Now, women forget all those things 
they don’t want to remember, and re- 
member everything they don’t want to 
forget. The dream is the truth. Then 
they act and do things accordingly.” 
Janie’s father and grandfather were 
white, and her grandmother black. At 
sixteen she was rushed into marriage 
with a man who promised far horizons, 
but in his ambition froze her out. After 
his death, a younger man came and 
their life together taught her that, ‘love 
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is lake de sea. It’s uh movin’ thing, 
but still and all, it takes its shape from 
de shore it meets, and it’s different with 
every shore.”” (Lippincott. $2.00). 
POISONS, Potions and Profits by 
Peter Morrel is a needed guidebook 
to what the radio listener may and may 
not believe of the products which highly 
paid artists plug nightly over the air. 
Enjoy the programs, if you will, but be- 
ware of being hoodwinked by ballyhoo 
that cannot be published because of laws 
against misrepresentation in print. It 
is a courageous and timely volume and 
one that weg the finger at greed and 
cupidity that steals into the homes over 
high priced programs and through 
famous names. (Knight. $2.00). 
N “The Stars Looked Down” Dr. A. 
J. Cronin dug deep into the mining 
situation in England. Now in ‘The 
Citadel” he takes the conditions of 
medical practice over the coals. His in- 
terest in medicine -is passionate and 
wise. What a valuable doctor he must 
be! But he is an artist, too. With an 
almost ascetic style he can suck the sweet 
it out of many a tense situation. And 
you'll find his hero, Andrew Manson 
M.D., M.R.C.P., idealist and pioneer, 
an attractive person to meet. (Little, 
Brown. $2.50). 
UTH FEINER’S “Sunset at Noon” 
considers the case of a young, tal- 
ented, girl whose desire for a career and 
fame is a blinding passion. At the 
height of her career, she discovers that 
success is not enough. That love finally 
comes to her, is due to an accident which 
is one of the few lapses in this otherwise 
fine book. Aside from the story, there 
is a magnificent study of an unusual 
girl in adolescence, and her growth into 
young womanhood. And there is a realis- 
tic description of postwar Vienna full of 
feeling: for the beauty and life of the 
old capital. (Lippincott. $2.50). 
S6QONG of the World” by Jean Giono 
is a story of love, adventure, loyal- 
ty and death in a timeless world. The 
style is vigorous and full of primitive 
wonder like that of one who wrote when 
the world was young. (Viking. $2.50). 
MEA CULPA by Louis-Ferdinand 
Celine. The title piece of this two- 
part book is barely 5,000 words but it 
packs one of the most vitriolic attacks 
on Communism ever penned, the more 
savage because the author went to Russia 
predisposed to find Utopia and his re- 
port contains all the bitterness of his 
disillusion and heartsickness. Celine’s 
words fairly burn the paper they are 
written on. The second essay is an 
interesting short biography of Semmel- 
weis, the Hungarian doctor whose sac- 
rifice stirred Celine’s imagination and 
quickened his devotion to medicine, for 
he too is a physician, (Little, Brown. 
$2.00). —M.F.B. 

















Act of God, by F. Tennyson Jesse. A vis- 
itation to two small children changes the life 
and character of a small Mediterranean port, 
and the miracle is found to be a fraud, a dis- 
aster furnishes the Cure a satisfactory solu- 
tion. (Greystone Press. $2.50). 


Animal Treasure, by Ivan T. Sanderson. 
A most unusual, exciting and informative 
book about the habits, characteristics and lore 
of living animals in their home grounds, 
whose scientific authenticity never gets in the 
way of good story telling. (Viking. $3.00). 


Either Is Love, by Elizabeth Craigin. A 
50,000 word book of letters from a middle- 
aged woman describing to the man she is 
going to marry her earlier love for another 
woman. (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00). 


Many People Prize It, 4y 7. C. Furnas. 
The price a man pays while accumulating ten 
million dollars and the awe that goes with it, 
is told in the graphic style for which the au- 
thor is famous. (Morrow. $2.50). 


On Borrowed Time, 4y Lawrence Ed- 
ward Watkins. Fantasy with an overtone of 
reality, fable clothed with satire and cruelty, 
and a thrilling, delightful story, make up this 
remarkable first novel. (Knopf. $2.50). 


Oleander River, 4y G. B. Stern. Sophisti- 
cated, ironic novel which sails along swiftly 
yet carries for cargo an adult and thought- 
provoking theme. It is a detective story of 
the soul of a man about whom we learn only 
through the conversation of others until the 
very end. (Macmillan. $2.50). 


Remembering Laughter, 6) Wallace 
Stegner. The $2,500 prize novelette reveals a 
promising successor to Edith Wharton whose 
sternest threads of both “Ethan Frome’ and 
“The Old Maid” inspire this powerfully cu- 
mulative story. (Little, Brown. $1.25). 


The Langworthy Family, 4) Elizabeth Cor- 


* bett. Once men in this America gloried in 


being the heads of families that included not 
only their own wife and children but all the 
kith and kin. This is the story of such a man 
and the drama of such an ccedilidionent. (Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.50). 


These Foolish Things, 4) Michael Sad- 
leir. Education in love of a modern young 
man told with warm understanding and com- 
passion, reaching beautiful heights before the 
final tragedy. (Putnam. $2.50). 


The Lost King, 4) Rafael Sabatini. The ro- 
mantic story of French Revolutionary history 
is peculiarly Sabatini’s own, and in this plot- 
ful tale, he carries on through the era which 
first brought him fame with “Scaramouche.” 
Absorbing, high adventure, by a master story 
teller. (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50). 


These Low Grounds, by Waters Turpin. 
Deeply moving, wholly sincere; as fine as any 
book yet written about an uprooted race seek- 
ing to make America its home; a panorama of 
four generations of negro, heady with action, 
warm with humanity. (Harper’s. $2.50). 


Judge 











FRIEND of mine has invented a 
really marvellous machine. He has 
told me just exactly how it works, but 
I am a little hazy on the details: people 
are constantly telling me how things 
work, from electric refrigerators to those 
automatic toasters that spew out the 
toast and I am just as hazy about re- 
frigerators and toasters as I am about 
my friend’s machine. I know what it 
does, though, and I have seen it do it. 
It makes movies for the unadvertised 
part of double-feature programs, and it 
does it damned well. 

Externally it resembles a sausage 
grinder more than anything else, except 
that it makes movies instead of sausage 
and when my friend first got the idea 
for this machine of his he thought that 
he was going to get one of those little 
bronze statues for cinema achievement, 
and for quite a while he went around 
clapping people on the shoulders and 
buying everybody drinks. But first I had 
better describe how the machine works. 

Say a movie like The Life of Emile 
Zola has been making a lot of money 
and you think it is going to start a 
cycle. Well, you put the manuscript of 
The Life of Emile Zola into my friend’s 
machine, along with a copy of Shelly’s 
poems and a roll of fresh film, and you 
turn the crank. There is a terrible grind- 
ing sound and a bright blue flame, and 
immediately out comes a movie called 
The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. It is 
no humdinger, naturally; the critics all 
point out that Paul Muni is miscast, 
that Shelley never lived to have a gray 
beard and to talk with a quaver, and 
that some parts of the picture do not 
make very good sense. But the really 
important thing is this: it lasts for an 
hour and ten minutes and it cost you 
$1.98 to make. 


OF me you want a movie starring 
Edward Everett Horton? Well, 
Edward E. Horton does not resemble a 
poet, and when you come to consider 
what kind of a movie you want him to 
be starring in, you can only say, with a 
vague flourish of your right hand, an 
Edward Everett Horton movie. So you 
take snatches of old Edward Everett 
Horton movies, showing him mistaking 
insults for compliments or not getting 
the point of what is said to him for sev- 
eral minutes; for a plot you take a 
short-short story from Liberty; for comic 
relief you take several old pictures of 
comedians beating each other over the 
head; and you put them all in my 
friend’s machine. And this time your 
Class C movie has cost you the price 
of Liberty on any news-stand: five cents. 
Marvellous, isn’t it? And not the least 
marvellous thing about it is its complete 
unpredictability. Put several shots of 
horses in with everything else, and you 
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MOVIES—A Marvellous Machine 


won't know whether you'll get Edward 
Everett Horton fighting Indians or Ed- 
ward Everett Horton playing polo. 

There is really nothing you can’t put 
in this little machine. Several Martini 
cocktails, for eo A them in and 
you get a sophisticated comedy about 
people in evening clothes; or if you 
would rather, put in a jug of mountain 
corn and you get one of those hillbilly 
movies with everybody shooting every- 
body else with a squirrel rifle. Or put in 
about five hundred featured actors, turn 
the crank very slowly, and you get an 
epic. You would have thought that the 
movie companies would go mad over 
my friend’s machine; you would have 
expected them to pay him a couple of 
million dollars for it out of sheer grati- 
tude. They didn’t, though. From the 
very start all it met with was opposi- 
tion. The actors wouldn’t have it: the 
militant actors’ union led by Robert 
Montgomery and Joan Crawford said 
it would go on relief before any actors 
were replaced by machines; Donald 
Duck and Mickey Mouse had cost them 
enough jobs already. The business men 
who ran the studios wouldn’t have it 
either: even those who rather liked the 
idea said they didn’t think it was prac- 
tical just at present. The movie maga- 
zines wouldn't have it: if movies could 
be made by machines, wasn’t it possible 
for someone to discover next how to 
make movie magazines by machines? 
The exhibitors wouldn’t have it; the 
writers wouldn’t have it. My friend 
finally traded his marvellous invention 
for a permanent pass to Loew’s Broad- 
way and Seventh Avenue, and I think 
he got gipped. The officials all an- 
nounced that the little machine that 
looked so oddly like a sausage grinder 
was to be packed away in a storehouse 
and never used; and perhaps it never 
has been used. But I don’t know. The 
last few double features I’ve seen have 
rather made me wonder. 

ROBERT TERRALL. 
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Bulldog Drummond Comes Back. One 
of the best melodramas of the year, with lots 
of suspense, poise and atmosphere. John 
Howard is a dashing Drummond, Louise 
Campbell one of our better ingenues. 


Confession. Here's one confession that’s 
not good for the soul. In fact, it’s not good 
for anything, tho you should like Basil Rath- 
bone’s delicious interpretation of a dyed-in- 
the-wool dastard. Rathbone’s got the sneer 
down pat, and you'll enjoy hating him. The 
story itself has an amazing faculty of jumping 
from cliche to cliche without an ounce of 


diffidence. 


Devil Is Driving. Ineffective panning on 
reckless driving, with Dick Dix attempting 
a comeback. 


Easy Living. A perfectly grand and glori- 
ous satire on millionaires, Wall Street, Cab- 
bages, Kings, and arything else you might 
like to mention, with Jean Arthur turning 
in the best female performance of the year, 
Edward Arnold out of the Diamond Jim 
bracelets, and Luis Alberni being highly 
amusing. 


Married Before Breakfast. Not bad, con- 
sidering a low expense and minimum of 
shooting-time. Some very fast-paced direc- 
tion and a host of in-the-spirit-of-things per- 
formances to make it passable nonsense. 


Midnight Madonna. They're still trying 
to sell this to the public. Well, at least it 
boosts a new child star into the cinema firm- 
ament. ‘Itty bitty Kitty Clancy, just four, is 
- star. They didn’t boost her far enough 
or us. 


Saratoga. Mediocre but pleasant stuff 
about hosses and things, with sorne very in- 
teresting scenes in which the late Jean Har- 
low’s double supplants the star in a few se- 
quences she left unfinished. Harlow, by the 
way, turns in a performance that is, as far as 
we're concerned, her most satisfactory one. 
On the other hand, Clark Gable looks more 
like a horse than anything we saw trotting 
along the racetrack. 


She Had to Eat. And if you have to, 
don’t waste that last sheckle on this cross- 


eyed Freer me of how not to be funny in 
eight insufferable reels. 


She's No Lady. Well, at least she admits 
it. That’s more than the story does about the 
world’s hoariest gags, characters and plot de- 
vices. 


The Island of Captives. Omigosh! Is 
this 1937 A.D. or B.C.? 


Varsity Show. I'm going to use an old, 
old phrase in describing this: At Last! Warn- 
ers have been dilly-dallying behind gold- 
plated doors for the past ten or twelve years, 
and only now have they given us a musical 
that is fresh, original and top entertainment. 
Newcomers Rosemary Lane (wait till you 
see her), sister Pat, Fred Waring, Johnny 
Davis are all ingratiating youngsters. Old 
stand-bys Walt Catlett (his best role), Ted 
Healy and Sterling Holloway are irresistibly 
hilarious. And, oh yes! One Dick Powell 
walks through every now and then to let it 
be known that Warners are still paying him 
each month for that grin. Bus Berkley di- 
rected a lavish finale which is, believe me, 
spine-tingling. The whole thing adds up to 
something new under Yon Cinema Sol. 


Walt Disney's Academy Award Revue. 
Something quite —— even if you’ve seen 
them all. Donald Duck, however, makes no 
appearance which to me, is very, very sad. 
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ARE YOU 


SURE? 


Fifty Questions to 
Make You Think 





F you’ve never been exposed to the Stan- 
ford-Binet test you'll find our own little 
I. Q. estimator invaluable. Just check one 
answer to each question. 70 is fair, 80 is 
good, and anything above 90 is just peachy. 


1. More than five hundred years ago. price- 
fixing was invoked by one of the following 
rulers in extending the powers of professional 
ale-conners, or tasters, who were empowered 
to set the price of ale according to its quality: 


Henry V of England Louis XIV of France 
Richard the Lion Hearted 
Henry VIII of England 


2. It is interesting to note that all but one 

of the following Bills were blocked durin, 

the run of the 75th Congress recently ad- 

journed: 

Wage-Hour Bill 

Reorganization Bill 
Miller-Tydings Price Bill 


Court Plan 


Farm Bill 


3. Someone has said that commentators are 
supposed to be much smarter than ordinary 
folks. At least we're smart enough to know 
which of the following is not a commentator: 
Hugh Johnson 
David Lawrence 
Victor Moore 


Heywood Broun 
Westbrook Pegler 
Boake Carter 


4. In this day and age comedy is not usu- 
ally considered divine, but once a great “Di- 
vine Comedy” was written by: 

Milton 
Dante 


Goethe 
Bacon 


Cervantes 
Shakes peare 


5. “He that waits upon fortune is never 
sure of a dinner.” This is a wise saying of: 
Spurgeon Walpole 
Franklin Lincoln 


Emerson 
Roosevelt 


6. The organization of the oe Eye” has 
l 


been of invaluable aid to many blind per- 


sons through the use of: 
drops 
dogs 
7. “Old Nick,” “Old Scratch,” and “Old 
Harry,” all refer to one of the following: 

Mayor LaGuardia 


Jack Dempsey 
the devil whisky 


the supernatural 
a new operation 


spectacles 
the microscope 


James Farley 
bad temper 


8. Playwrights do not usually receive as 

many plaudits as their leading ladies. Can 

you at least pair the following authors with 

their plays: 

1. Clare Boothe a. Virginia 

2. Kaufman and Hart b. The Women 

3. Laurence Stallings c. You Can't Take It 
and Owen Davis With You 


9. The beginnings of the science of sanita- 
tion and hygiene can be found in the cere- 
monial rites of ancient faiths. In one of the 
following religions fifteen ritual cleansings 
are required daily: 
Mohammedan 
Brahman 


Christian 
Buddhist 


10. Some unpredictable new vogue may de- 

velop during the winter months, but at pres- 

ent the most outstanding in style is the: 
romantic motif tailored classic 
extreme modern ruggedly sporty 
mannish note plain and simple 


11. For years we've thrilled to exciting tales 
of G-men, Mounties and the like. Even more 
exciting are the lives of the Fire Marshals 
who: 
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seek out the origin and cause of every 
fire 

save the lives of people caught in fires 

look after the fire hydrants 

instruct new firemen in their duties 


12. Down quilts are worth more than their 
weight in warmth. Of course you know that 
down is: 


the soft outer coating on peaches 

soft feathers, hair, or wool 

straw that has been beaten into very fine 
powder 

dried corn silks 


13. Baseball was originated by one of the 
following men: 

Ty Cobb Christy Mathewson 

Abner Doubleday 

Honus Wagner John McGraw 


Babe Ruth 


14. Pair the following inventors with their 
outstanding inventions: 


1. Thomas Edison 


2. Trevithick 
3. Eli Whitney 


a. Cotton gin 
b. Phonograph 
c. Locomotive 


15. Our best research shows that only one 
of the following ape was a direct 
ancestor of England’s present King, George 


Henry VIII Mary, Queen of Scots CharlesI 
Queen Anne George IV 
William of Orange 


16. If you were thrown into a cage with 
a cayman, you would probably be: 


frightened by the sight of a large alli- 
gator 
dazzled by such a beautiful bird 


bitten by a poisonous snake 


17. All but one of the following men are 
well-known wrestlers: 


Ray Steele Jesse Jame Ernie Dusek 
Robert Olin Jim Londos 
Man-mountain Dean 


18. Can you detect the misspelled word in 
one of the following sentences: 


A surgeon is greatly aided by an anaes- 
thetist 

A cist resembles a wet rubber football 

A physician must be skillful in ma- 
noeuvring with his gloved hands 


19. Etching, a method of picture-making 
upon metal plates, differs from engraving in 
that: 


all plates must be of pure gold 

lines and depressions are eaten out by 
acid 

etching was done only by the ancients, 
engraving by the moderns 


20. So far as is known, one of the follow- 
ing is the only city in the world named after 
a novel: 

London 
Miami 


Boston 
Zenda 


Boise 
Saratoga 


21. The famous four horsemen of football 
are: 


Red Grange 


Benny Freedman 
Layden 


Crowley 
Miller 


Stubldreher 


22. One of these is not a main hazard of 
standing under a tee in an electric storm: 


The discharge may side-flash from the 
tree 

The tree may explode 

The sap may start running from the tree. 


23. The ancient birthstone of a person born 
in October was the aquamarine. The modern 
Tiffany birthstone for the same month is the: 
ruby diamond onyx 
emerald pearl bloodstone 


24. What three of the following painters 
were called the triumvirate of the 17th cen- 
tury: 
Rubens 
Rembrandt 


De Hooch 
Ter Borch 


25. The title of First American Philosopher 
is coupled with the name of one of these 
men: 


Irving Santayana Emerson 
Jonathan Edwards Poe Will Rogers 


26. The Ku Klux, again in the news, has 
played an important part in American his- 
tory, first as a vigilante organization after the 
Civil War, second reorganized: 

by William Simmons after the World War 
by the Catholics to promote Catholicism 

by the government to prevent lynchings 


27. The Narrow Corner, The Painted Veil, 
Of Human Bondage, Mrs. Craddock, and 
Cakes and Ale are novels by: 
O. Henry Sinclair Lewis Vincent Sheean 
Edmond Rostand 
Somerset Maugham Negley Farson 


Vermeer 
Velasquez 


28. Popular in the radio and music world, 
is the man who wrote “Carelessly” and 
“Cabin of Dreams.” 
Nick Kenny 

Carmen Lombardo 
Benny Davis 
Emery Deutsch George M. Cohan 


Irving Berlin 


29. The youngest President ever inaugurat- 
ed in the United States was: 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Herbert Hoover 
Abraham Lincoln 


Grover Clevelan.! 
Woodrow Wilson 
William McKinley 


30. It’s hard enough to do one thing well, 
but’ one of these men is at present famous 
as an actor, director and author: 


Lionel Barrymore 
George Abbott Spencer Tracy 
Gregory Ratoff Robert Milton Sam Harris 


31. The American Ambassador to China is 
certainly on the spot. His name is: 


Alexander W eddell William E. Dodd 
Joseph C. Grew 
Nelson Johnson William Phillips 
Robert Bingham 


32. Readers of society columns thrilled re- 
cently at news of the betrothal of President’ 
Roosevelt’s son John to: 
Betsey Cushing Anne Lindsay Clarke 
Ethel Dupont Ruth Googins 


33. How well do you know Shakespeare? 

Remember that the clown in “As You Like 

It” is called: 
Manfred 
Banquo 


Touchstone 
Gargantua 


Figaro 
Macduff 


34. Somebody breaks a record every day. 
The present record holder for the crossing of 
the Atlantic is held by the steamship: 

SS. Normandie Queen Mary Rex 
Ile de France Bremen Conte de Savoia 


35. The League of Nations recently rec- 
ognized which of these as the legal govern- 
ment of Spain? 


Loyalists Franco’s Insurgents 


Judge 
























36. No one will ever write a pleasant ode 

to the Tyburn tree in England, as it was the: 

thorn tree symbol of disease 
meeting place of bandits 

haunted tree gallows tree 


37. The largest continent in the world is: 


North America South America Africa 
Asia Europe Australia 


38. Do you remember the original “it” girl 
of the screen: 

Nancy Carroll Theda Bara 
Clara Bow Nita Naldi Gloria Swanson 








39. Pair the following with the proper of- 
fices: 

1. Claude A. Swanson a. Secretary of Interior 
2. Harold L. Ickes b. Secretary of Treas. 
3. H. Morgenthau, Jr. ¢. Secretary of Navy 


40. Probably the most famous tea party ever 
known was held in: 

London Boston New York 
Richmond Washington, D.C. Philadelphia 


41. If you see two men greet each other on 
the street, they are Europeans if they: 

shake hands slap each other on the back 
kiss each other on both cheeks Salute 





42. The lowest point in North America is: 


Rio Grande valley . Salt Lake City 
Mississippi valley Death Valley in California 
the Everglades New York City 


43. Which of these famous six-day bicycle 
riders was called “The Iron Man”’: 


Reggie McNamara Alf Goullet 
Alfred Debaets Brocco 
Freddie Spencer Franco Georgetti 


44. What famous actor was recently report- 
ed shot in Spain: 


Douglas Fairbanks Tyrone Power 

George Raft Errol Flynn 

Fred MacMurray William Powell 
45. Name the capital of Illinois: 

Chicago Peoria Champaign 

Springfield Rockford Decatur 


46. The Metric System has but three simple 
units of measurement, the meter, liter and 
gram, while our confusing system has about 
how many units of weights and measures: 


35 500 1500 


47. Pair the following colleges with their 
proper colors: 

1. Stanford a. Gold and blue 

2. Columbia b. Cardinal 

3. Notre Dame c. Blue and white 





48. One of these streets has a graveyard at 
one end and a river at the other: 
Broadway Regent Street Fifth Avenue 
Wall Street Park Avenue 
Hollywood Boulevard 


49. Arf an’ Arf is a famous old English 
drink which has become quite a favorite in 
this country. The English mix a half glass 
of porter and a half glass of ale. We usually 
mix a half glass of old ale and a half glass of: 
apple jack gin whisky 
new ale rum brandy 


50. Chiang Kai-shek is leader of the Chi- 
nese forces. Which of these men is Comman- 
der-in-chief of the Japanese armies? 


Yoritomo JuicihiTerauchi  Inazo Nitobe 
N. Kitazawa N. Matsunami Y. Takekoshi 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 31 


Number of correct answers.................- 
Multiply by two for score.................... 


October 1937 











Famous Faces 
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7 8 
In these caricatures of eight celebrities, Frank Dunn 
has eliminated everything from their faces and caught 


them with one or two pen lines. If you can’t recognize 
all of his victims, you'll find their names on page 31. 









































































































































Always Alliterative 


OE LOUIS, the sensational Negro 
pugilist, will, barring accidents, fig- 
ure in sports headlines for quite some 
time to come, and this seems as good 
an occasion as any to insist that the col- 
ored man got a good break in what is 
technically known as the build-up field. 
Specifically I mean that he, like all fa- 
mous athletes, shouldn't suffer from any 
lack of colorful appelations. 

At present his official title seems to 
be the Brown Bomber, although this is 
getting reasonable competition from the 
Dark Destroyer with here and there a 
scattered vote for the Sepia Slugger. 

In more recent times, however, it has 
been considered preferable to have all 
key names in a title begin with the same 
letter: The Manassa Mauler, Ponderous 
Primo, ‘‘Dizzy’’ Dean, the Galloping 
Ghost, the Livermore Larruper and the 
Sultan of Swat. In this last case it must 
also be noted that so mighty a figure as 
Babe Ruth has had not one but many 
titles. The Battering Babe. The Big Bam. 
The Colossus of Clout. 

Bearing these thoughts in mind, the 
only fair and manly thing to do—both 
towards the Dynamiting Detroiter and 
the alphabet is to start at the beginning 
and work up. When sports scribes tire 
of any of their current appelations for 
the Pasting Panther I suggest some of 
these: The African Annihilator, the 
Black Batterer, the Colored Clouter, the 
Dusky Damager, the Ebony Enigma, the 
Fearsome Flattener, the Gray Grenade, 
the Hammite Hammerer, the Indigo Ir- 
resistible, the Jet Juggernaut, the (this 
is going to be tough) Knocking Knight, 
the Libyan Lammer, the Malign Mur- 
derer, the Negro Nemesis, the Ominous 
Ordnance, the Pitchy Pounder, the 
Quiet Quicksilver, the Rajah of Rap, 
the Smoky Smacker, the Tan Terror, the 
Undaunted Upper-cutter, the Valorous 
Vanquisher, the Walnut Warrior, the 
Youthful Yeoman, and the Zealous 
Zouave. 

Of course I shouldn’t have left out X, 
but the only phrase I could think of — 
after reference to my dictionary—was 
the Xebec Xoanon. This, as far as I can 
make out, would mean a wooden image, 
fallen from heaven, of a small three- 
masted Mediterranean vessel with lateen 
sails. This seems to me a little far- 
fetched even for a sports writer. 

At any rate this ought to do for a 
starter. Of course the Tawny Tornado 
intends—so he says—to fight very fre- 
quently, and it may not be long before 
the press runs through all these—and 
more—names, but when that time comes 
I'm willing to gamble that there will 
still be some one on hand to think up 
more nicknames for Jabbing Joe, the 
Jubilant Jouster. 

—PARKE CUMMINGS 





CLOSING TIME ON THE AVENUE 


R. WILLIAMS admitted he was 

Mr. Williams and, without look- 
ing up, asked the lady in raisin silk 
what he could do for her. 

It was almost five o'clock and every- 
body in the office was tired. It had been 
a hot day. There were only two clients 
left, including the lady, to ask questions 
and only Mr. Williams to answer them. 

“You don’t remember me, do you?” 

“No, madam.” 

The lady in raisin silk was approach- 
ing middle age, yet still inclined, Mr. 
Williams suspected, to be coy. He did 
not at once separate himself from the 
rate sheet he was studying. 

“You don’t remember selling me a 
tourist ticket to Los Angeles?” 

“No, madam, I’m sorry to say I 
don't.” 

“And you were so kind, Mr. Wil- 
liams! You gave me such good advice. 
I kept changing my mind and you took 
so much trouble...I'll never forget it 
was you advised me to go out on the 
Santa Fé and back over the Union Pa- 
cific.” 

“It is our business to take trouble, 
madam.” 

“But not as much trouble as you took, 
Mr. Williams! You seemed to enjoy 
taking trouble. And when I asked how 
could I ever repay you...all the pay 
you wanted, you said, was for me to 
come in when I got back and tell you 
I'd enjoyed the trip.” 

“What's that, madam?” Mr. Wil- 
liams’s attention, which had been cold- 
ly official, all at once was personal. He 
was a small man with a neat, lined 
countenance, and just beginning to go 
gtay. 

“Yes, Mr. Williams, that was all you 
asked. ‘As soon as ever you get back,’ 
you said, ‘come in just once more and 
tell me you enjoyed the trip.’” 

“I said that, madam?” Mr. Williams 
looked nervously about him. He had 
dropped his voice. 

“Those were your very words, Mr. 
Williams.” 

“Was this recently, madam?” 

She smiled ruefully as if to admit he 
had her there. ‘No, Mr. Williams, it 
was almost ten years ago.” 

He passed his hand across his fore- 
head as if apologizing to the seat of 
memory. 

“Silsbee, the name was... Silsbee,” 

ursued the raisin silk, unwilling to 
abandon all hope. “It’s Garnish now.” 

Mr. Williams allowed himself ever 
so slightly to relax. He clasped his hands 
and placed them carefully upon the 
counter. He examined his hands as if 
he had never seen them before. Then 
he raised his eyes and looked definitely 
into the face of Mrs. Garnish. 

She blushed and bridled, she revived 





again. “It was on the Santa Fé I met 
Mr. Garnish. He lived in California, in 
Long Beach. I sold my return on the 
Union Pacific the morning we were 
married.” 

Pretty, mused Mr. Williams. This 
woman doubtless was pretty once. Or 
I thought she was. Pretty enough or 
something enough so that I wanted to 
see her again when I didn’t have to 
see her. I took that chance. Only ten 
years ago, Williams, only ten years ago. 

“I just happened to be walking down 
the Avenue this morning. I don’t know 
many people here. You know how it is, 
Mr. Williams. You're in a place that 
you've been away from a long time and 
all of a sudden you remember the 
thoughts you once had in that place.” 

No, I don’t know how it is. How 
could I? I’ve never been anywhere, 
never out of this office. Except to go 
home to that boarding house and come 
back again the next morning. Not even 
to California, not even to Kansas, not 
even to Chicago. 

“Of course, while Mr. Garnish was 
alive I felt more settled in my mind.” 

Oh, he’s dead, is he? That Garnish 
she met on the Santa Fé is dead. But no 
deader than I am. 

“Right on our land, Mr. Williams.” 

Canadian Pacific and Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific. And to the Phil- 
ippines and Japan. Hundreds of ’em, 
thousands of ‘em. And me in this office 
making up their tickets... 

“On your land, Mrs. Garnish?” 

“Yes, Mr. Williams. Oil!” 

Back by India and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Or the Suez Canal and the Med- 
iterranean. . . 

“But it hasn’t made me happy, no, 
indeed, Mr. Williams. Money alone 
never made any one happy.”” Mrs. Gar- 
nish raised for his inspection a face ar- 


tanged to illustrate her words. 


ME Williams met the challenge by 

placing both palms firmly on the 
counter and looking deep into the eyes 
of Mrs. Garnish. As he looked a rattling 
sound arose and the air grew darker. 
The inside curtains were going down 
for the night. In the half light she did 
look almost pretty. 

“I’m sorry,” stammered Mr. Wil- 
liams, ‘I’m sorry. We're closing now.” 
I could take her to dinner, he thought; 
I could do that. Suppose we go some- 
where for dinner, Mrs. Garnish.... 
“Come in again,” he said, “if there is 
anything we can do for you” 

He had resumed his official manner. 
He removed his hands from the counter. 
For what he had sought in the eyes of. 
Mrs. Garnish was not her youth but his 
own. ; 

—EpDITH ORR 











URNSTILES click, footballs zoom 

through the crisp autumn air, 
coaches bark their orders, tackles bark 
their shins and Junior, good old Judge, 
Jt., harks back to another day—to a 
glorious day of center rushes and flying 
wedges. 

Why, it seems only yesterday that the 
cheers and huzzahs of an acclaiming 
multitude were ringing in these ears— 
and let me tell you, it was not for noth- 
ing that grandstands rocked with the 
praises of Jack Rabbit, Junior, the Ghost 
of the Gridiron and the Phantom of the 
Football Field. 

How vividly I recall every moment 
of that final bone-crushing, nerve-shat- 
tering game we played in the old sta- 
dium. With two minutes to go, the 
score stood 6 to 0 against us—the ball 
on our own 10-yard line. Ninety yards 
from a touchdown and only two minutes 
left to get it. “Time out,” called our 
quarter and it was then that the coach 
turned to me. “Junior,” he said, in that 
quiet flat voice of his, “it’s now or never. 
Get out there, my boy, get out there 
and give them punks another drink of 
water!” 


Gridiron Guide 


Ah, well, enough of this nostalgic 
reminiscing. What I started out to do 
was prepare a guide for you youngers 
who have yet to attend your first big 
game. First, the necessary equipment: 

1 large fur coat 

1 black derby hat 

1 colored feather with a letter on it 

2 tickets to a stadium 

1 round-trip railroad ticket 

1 one-way railroad ticket 

1 woman 

Now you're all set, we'll skip the 
train trip, the cold hot dogs and the 
containers of lukewarm coffee. You're at 
the stadium and you're looking for por- 
tal J. When you find it, football eti- 
quette dictates that you stroll around to 
the other side of the stadium, taking 
plenty of time. You want to be sure the 
game has started but, more important, 
you want to enter by the wrong gate so 
as to walk in front of as many people 
as possible on the way to your seats. 
Now for some fun. Pick out two occu- 
pied seats—any seats—and request the 
occupants to move. Be adamant, and 
call for an usher. When one arrives ex- 
plain your position to him and, in a 
loud, clear voice demand your rights, 
then fish through all your pockets and 
produce the wrong stubs. 

With a parting wisecrack, off you go, 
waving at imaginary friends in the audi. 


HIGH QD HAT 





———————————— —————— — 


ence, stopping in front of people to 


watch exciting plays and stepping on as | 


many feet as possible to finally settle 
yourself in your proper place. 

So ends the first quarter! Now comes 
the big test of the day. You must crit- 
icize the referee. It is always a good 
plan to count the number of steps the 
referee takes when penalizing the op- 
ponents; when fag your side the 
accepted yoy ure is loud booing ac- 
companied by such remarks as “How 
much are they paying you?” 

You should also encourage the play- 
ers—by their first names, of course: 
“Smear ’em, Eddie, old kid, old kid!” 
“That’s the stuff, Don. Pin their ears 


back!” “Hey, get that guy, get that guy! | 


Atta boy, Bill. Atta boy!” 

Whenever the coach sends in a new 
man you must shout, “Well, it’s about 
time. It’s about time he put that fellow 
in!” And whenever your side has the 
ball cry out, “Hey, how about a pass 


in there? What's the matter with that | J 


old lateral?” 

Between halves, leave your seat and 
go around collecting as many drinks as 
possible. Take your rye with you but 
leave your girl to watch the seats. When 
you come back to find her missing, 
thank your stars that you followed Jun- 
ior’s advice and bought only one round- 
trip ticket. The rest of the game should, 
according to Hoyle, be cloaked in a 
blissful haze and, young man, as you 
bend your footsteps homeward to the 
strains of ‘‘Boola’” and ‘‘Far Above Cay- 
uga’s Waters,” you can be assured that 
you have attended a football game in 
time-honored American tradition. 


High Hat Doffs 


This month Junior’s topper is off to: 
Johnny Parker, who rattles milk bottles 
when he comes home so his parents will 
think it’s the milkman .... Boru New- 
man, who wired his girl a week-end in- 
vitation and received in reply “Sorry 
Afraid I Cannot Make Williams This 
Fall.” Boru wired back ““Why Not Prac- 
tically The Same Fellows Here As 
When You Were Down Last Year.” 
....Doc Unger, home after a fourteen- 
hour day in the maternity ward at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, who exclaimed 
when the phone rang again. “Damn it, 
there’s one born every minute!”.... 
Princeton’s Ted Williams who defines a 
virgin—a homely little girl about three 
years old....And Walter O'Keefe, 
Jr., who said, “Never mind about the 
funny papers, Dad. What did Senator 
Copeland do today?” 

—JUDGE, JR. 








IT BELONGS TO 
MAIN STREET 


-—and to every other 
street in this country. 
Everybody uses the tele- 
phone. Over 300,000 peo- 
ple operate the business. 
And more than twice that 
number own it. 

The interests of all are 
the same. Good telephone 
service — good wages — 
and a fair return to the 


owners. 





LIKE A SHIP AT SEA 


How would you like to live on an ocean 
liner moored in an always smooth sea? But 
you get more of a thrill than that from liv- 
ing at The Cavalier, right on the ocean. Our 
sea air ensures deep sleep, a marvelous ap- 
petite, keen zest for all sports, and we are 
in our own 250-acre estate. Here you enjoy 
splendid golf, riding, tennis, swimming, and 
dancing. Surf bathing throughout October. 
Open all year. Write for folder. 


Ask travel agent or our N.Y. 
office, 1 BE. 44th St. (MU2-2907) 


Cavalier 


we and Beach Club 


Roland Eaton 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Ge 





Make money in 
a business of 
your own. 


—no capital required 

—no investment 

—no interference with your college work 

—start in your own home town 

—you have the entire winter in which to 
gather momentum 

—and once under way this business will go on 
paying you a regular monthly income right 
through your college years. 

This is a dignified business . . . and the oppor- 

tunity is out of the ordinary. We suggest that, 

if you are interested, you write at once for 

complete information. No obligation on your 

part. 


Address 


JUDGE 


16 East 48th Street 
New York City 








Smaritness 
without 
Extravagance 


Universally accepted for its 
comfort, service and prestige, it is 
in the very heart of the shopping, 
business and theatrical section 
and in easy access of all railway 
rtations. 


Single Room & Bath, $4 v? 
Double Room & Bath, $6 »? 


RITZ CARLTON 


‘PHILADELPHIA, P 


E.G. MILLER 
MANAGER 


TTT 
S/T Peet \\\ 


























Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 390 



























































































































































































































































Submitted by Wayne Denton, Ruleton, Kans. 


Horizontal 


. This is the berries! 
. Part of the judge’s sentence. 
. Something nudists aren’t. 
. Our fine feathered friend from down under. 
. Sperled. 
. A honey of a house. 
. African lease breaker. 
. You’re it. 
. Soon. 
. An old slave driver. 
. A snake in the grass. 
. What the doctor takes. 
. Hang it all. 
. What the optimistic cockney has. 
i; “2A at last!”’ cried the bankrupt suitor. 
. Knockout. 
. What’s that? 
. From soup to nuts. 
. Quite so. 
. Even. 
. What a WPA worker is a picture of. 
. This is always getting ribbed. 
. Deceive, trick, dupe, delude or what do you? 
. Once upon a time. 
.s 
. Hold everything. 
. Quick, Watson! 
. Cover with bricks. 
. Is my face ? 
2. You'll be safe here. 
. A man of a few thousand words. 
. This is a sticker. 
. Wrinkle remover. 
. Do it now. 
. This is the same in both name and color. 
. Outside appearance. 
. Nets, to you! 
. Mr. Pike’s cousin. 
. Spooky. 
. Skoal! 
. You can see through this. 


CONAMSwWHH 


Vertical 


. The eight ball. 

. Caesar said “What is this thing called a 
. To talk thru your beard. 

-You hear this on every street corner. 
. What doth the busy bee? 

. An abbreviated State. 

- A social climber. 

. Salt. 

. Borders. 

. What book reviewers read. 

. Go feather your nest. 


. Shakespeare’s swimming hole. 
. Another depression. 


. The way to ride a nightmare. 


. Eh? 
. There’s no charge for this kind of a license. 


. This is a bit steep. (Two words) 
. Ice cream container. 
- Hero’s headgear. 


. Ethyl Gaso’s last name. 
. What radio comedians fight over. 
. Split. 


- Tom Thumb. 


. Scotch coin holder. 
. Yale. 
. On the level. 


. There’s something mysterious about this. 
. The old run-around. 
. Simone Simon’s father. 


. Get hunk on. 
. Boarding house service. 


. Stern. 


. Ten cents a dance. 
. Clinton’s big ditch. 


. South African dirt farmer. 


. A lawyer can tell you that this is a wrong. 
. A pick-up in England. 

. In a dancing mood. 

. Before. 

. One of the Smiths. 
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Submitted by P. K. Perkins, Charleston, S.C. 


Horizontal 


. Passport to polite society. 

. Three-fourths of a flop. 

. Here’s your change. 

. Egg, spore, seed, or ask Mr. Webster! 
. A southern constellation. 

. Hie thee hence! 

. The start of a bumpy tour. 

. What sailors do when they get to port. 
. Popular plaything of the diplomats. 


22. Every (abbr.). 


. Seagoing feather duster. 


5. French King. 


. This kind of timer is all wrong. 
. Also. 


28. Hollywood ham. 


. Expire again. 


2. Sympathy. 


. Roman dogs. 

. Lookie, lookie, lookie! 

. A radio comedian’s bread and butter. 
. A sower of oats, wild or otherwise. 

. Bill is the nickname. 

. A foursome in old Italy. 


. Tax collectors. 
. Scram. 


. This bird is usually hovering around depots. 

. What the doctor ordered. 

. Ash receiver. 

. It biteth. 

. An unhappy kind of iron. 

. Something peepingtoms do. 

. Freud’s happy hunting ground. 

. A wise old monk. 

. Female anything. 

. Where the bear throws the bull and vice versa. 


5. Mickey Mouse’s big brother. 


. Andy’s nemesis. 

. Reply of the Spanish yes-man. 
. Celluloid Pasteur. 

. Don’t get tied up in this. 

. Dangerous Intersection. 

. Come in! 

. Good name for a golddigger. 
. A Latin from Manhattan. 

. —— in a million years. 

. Theodore Roosevelt. 

. All crossword fans do this. 


CON AMAWHE 


Vertical 


. Something women are always chasing after. 
. This word should be apparent. 
. This is old Greek but it sounds new. 


On the house. 


. Three hundred and sixty-five disappointments. 
. Something men are always chasing after. 

. Either’s little playmate. 

. Scantie. 

. Sweet and low. 

. On-the safe side. 

. Junior’s first word. Well, one of ’em anyway. 


. The foundation of Winchell’s column. 


. All set. 

. Negative connective. 

. Oh, but it’s miserable to do this. 

. Hangman’s landmark. 

. Am not. 

. Soapbox orator. 

. Behind the hate ball. 

. Place. 

. The covered wagon. 

. Spanish capital. 

. What a knight! 

. First Lady of the Land. 

. Small reputation. 

. This is limited to the British Empire. 
. Vest spotter. 

. This is very shad. 

. Sucker bait. 

. This will bring tears to your eyes. 

. Enough of Sally to recognize her. 

. An old apple eater. 

. A fulla-brush-man. 

. Necked. 

. Popular crossword city. 

. Dogs look better after this. 

. Party music. 

. The answer to an old maid’s prayer. 
. The first Economic Royalist. 

. What comes before ten in the morning? (two 


words) 


. This is the cat’s. 

. Went on a tear. 

. The beginning of Meerschaum. 

. Short bullfighter. 

. Tennessee Valley without the Authority. 
. Uncle Ezra. 


In short, a man’s best friend. 








The business of selecting a 


hotel for your next visit to 
New York deserves a little 
thought. There are a number 
of hotels comparable to the 
Roosevelt in price and gen- 
eral desirability, yet sufhi- 
ciently different in character 
to make a choice necessary. 
Our location, our services 
(sincere and without osten- 
tation) and our deliciously 
prepared food are well 
known. Rates are $4 single 
and $6 double. 


A 
UNITED 
HOTEL 





Scrimmage 


OU’RE terrible, Yiffers, terrible! 
Listen, young fellow, in case I 
haven't made myself clear: We're get- 
ting ready for a long, tough football 
season! Football, Yiffers, not an after- 
noon nap! Let’s try again. Well, what 
are you waiting for? Get going, man, 
get going! Why didn’t you go through 
that hole? When you see an opening, 
dive into it! What's that? You don't 
like to pile up? Piffle, Yiffers! This isn’t 
ping pong, or checkers. Treat ‘em 
rough. Fight, fight, fight every second! 
Watch it this time. Keep an eye on that 
line, Yiffers! Now! Squeeze through 
there! Attaboy! You're getting the hang 
of the thing, but you swung a little too 
wide. And don’t depend too much on 
your interference. The second you see a 
hole in the line, head for it, see? And 
when you get out in the open, run like 
thunder! Let’s do it right this time. Wait 
a minute, until you're out of this huddle 
... Listen, Yiffers: Imagine this is Big 
Game day. Everything depends on you. 
There’s only one thing to bear in my 
mind: You're going to get going fast, 
and keep on going until you hear the 
whistle, understand? Let’s see the stuff 
you're made of. Eyes and ears open, 
Yiffers! . . . No! .. . Yiffers! . 
Nononono! . . . You're offside, man! . . 
Confound it, I didn’t tell you to jump 
the signals, did I? . . . It’s only practice, 
but there'll be a penalty, anyhow... . 
At least five, and maybe ten . . . There's 
the whistle. We'll find out how bad it 
is now....Ah...er... Good after- 
noon, Sergeant! . . . Yes, I know we 
jumped the signal. You see, Sergeant, 
my new chauffeur is practising driving 
through Saturday traffic so we'll be able 
to get to the stadium quickly when foot- 
ball season opens... What's that?... 
Oh, surely, Officer! ... We won’t jump 
any more signals!.. .Have a cigar? 
.. Thanks, Sergeant! ... Yiffers—er— 
ah—No more scrimmage this afternoon. 
I—ah—you seem to have grasped the 
idea pretty well!” 
—CHET JOHNSON 
v 
HE trouble is, most of us don’t 
start looking ahead until we're on 
top of the hill eS the poor- 
house. 
v 
Sign in a New Hampshire auto trailer 
camp: For Your Own Protection Take 
License Number When Lending Tools. 


v 
Then there was the absent-minded 
trailer dweller who threw away his resi- 
dence and chugged off in a salmon can! 
v 
The Indians are finally coming to un- 
derstand our former enmity, now that 
most of them are working in organiza- 
tions where the boss occasionally goes 
on the warpath. 
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PARTY FUN 


HIS month Science and Invention 

come to my aid in my campaign 
to make parlor life in America more 
hideous. Herewith, two dandy strong 
arm stunts: 

To get rid of your old bridge cards 
hold a deck vertically so that one end of 
the deck rests in the palm of your left 
hand. Your fingers point to the top of 
the deck. The thumb is bent and rests 
on the first finger. The palm of the right 
hand is placed against the side of the 
deck nearest you. The thumb extends 
over the top of the deck and rests on 
the first finger. Bring your two hands 
as closely together as possible, tighten 
your grip and at the same time turn your 
left hand counter-clockwise and your 
right hand clockwise. Throw the pieces 
into the wastepaper basket. 

Five fingers can lift a person regard- 
less of weight and suspend him or her 
in the air. It takes five people. Stand the 
liftee in the center of the floor. One 
lifter puts his (or her) index finger un- 
der the liftee’s chin. A second puts his 
i.f. under the left instep, a third under 
the right instep, a fourth and fifth under 
each armpit. At your command they lift 
simultaneously. Alley oop! 

ANP since the main purpose of this 
column is to encourage the vacu- 
ous, the inane and the utterly useless— 
here’s something for you parlor hounds. 
Lay down a long piece of white string 
and, looking at your feet thru the wrong 
end of a pair of opera glasses, and put- 
ting one foot straight ahead of the oth- 
er, try to walk along the string, heel by 
toe, heel by toe. Try it after a little 
sniftering. 
"THERE is nothing like getting in 
strong with your host by suggesting 
a few tricks with eggs. What does it 
matter if you drop a few on the rare 
old bit of hand-woven Turkestania? 

Get the cook alone and ask her to 
hard boil one for you, then let it cool 
off. Take the h.b. one and place it with 
about a dozen others (in their pristine 
state) in a bowl. The gag then is to 


bet the boys and girls —— that they 
can’t pick out the hard boiled one. It’s 
almost impossible to do unless you know 
the answer, which is really quite silly. 
A hard boiled egg will s fn like a top 
if you give it a twist. tain old he: 
fruit waddles from side to side and 
gives up with a feeble roll. It’s as simple 
as all that. 
HERE is a nice, stoopid way of using 
up a lot of time and clean, innocent 
paper. Ask the mob if they know what 
illion is. In case that little cutie in 
green with her head on the Princeton 
boy’s shoulder is a wee bit hazy, you 
can take time out and explain that to 
her it is a thousand million. Then ask the 
company present just how long they 
think it would take them to count a 
billion. The guesses vary as a rule, any- 
where from a month to ten years. Well, 
counting at the rate of two hundred a 
minute without stopping, it would take 
nine thousand five hundred and twelve 
years, to say nothing of a few odd 
months. All right, go ahead and prove 


AS* your guests who was the world’s 
greatest population destroyer—one 
guess each. You'll get such answers as 
Genghis Khan, Hindenburg, Attila, Na- 
poleon, etc. The answer, if you haven't 
already guessed it, is Cain—when he 
slew Abel he wiped out one-fourth of 
the world’s population. Right? 
ARRANGE ten pennies in a row side 
by side like this: 
O0O00000000 
Now try to assemble the pennies into 
five groups of two each by jumping one 
penny over the next two pennies in 
either direction. The two pennies 
jumped over may be two pennies that 
have already been paired or two single 
pennies. Here’s how: Numbering the 


_ pennies mentally from one to ten, place 


four on one, seven on three, five on 
nine, two on six and ten on eight. ’Sall 
there is to it! 


Solutions of Puzzles in this Issue 
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Answers to 
Are You Sure? 


Henry V. of England 

. Miller-Tydings Price Bill 

. Victor Moore 

Dante 

. Franklin 

. dogs 

. the devil 

La. De. te 

. Mohammedan 

10. romantic motif 

11. seek out the origin and cause of fires 

12. soft feathers, hair, or wool 

13. Abner Doubleday 

14. 1d, 2c, SE 

15. Mary, Queen of Scots 

16. frightened by the sight of a large alli- 
gator 

17. Robert Olin 

18. cist (cyst) 

19. lines and depressions are eaten out by 
acid 

20. Zenda 

21. Crowley, Layden, Miller and Stuhldreher 

22. The sap may start running from the tree 

23. pearl 

24. Rubens, Rembrandt and Velasquez 

25. a Edwards 
y William Simmons after the World 

War 

27. Somerset Maugham 

28. Nick Kenny 

29. Theodore Roosevelt 

30. Gregory Ratoff 

31. Nelson Johnson 

32. Anne Lindsay Clarke 

33. Touchstone 

34. S. S. Normandie 

35. Loyalists 

36. gallows tree 

37. Asia 

38. Clara Bow 

39. 1.c., 2.a., 3.b. 

40. Boston 

41. kiss each other on both cheeks 

42. Death Valley in California 

43. Reggie McNamara 

44, Errol Flynn 

45. Springfield 

46. 1500 

47. 1.b., 2.a., 3.c. 

48. Wall Street 

49. new ale 

50. Juicihi Terauchi 


WON AVAYN 


Answers to 
Famous Faces 


George Norris 
Leon Blum 
Joe Louis 

J. P. Morgan 
Donald Budge 
Hugo Eckner 
Charles Dawes 
Irvin S. Cobb 


You Can't Win 


I’ YOU talk about people you’re a 
gossip, if they talk about you you're 
a publicity-seeker, if you go to all the 
gay spots you're a playboy, if you stay 
home you're a hermit. If you work hard 
you’re a grind, if you don’t you're a 
loafer, if you make speeches you're a 
bore, if you keep your mouth shut you’re 
a snob, and if you just live a healthy, 
normal life minding your own business 
the government comes around and gets 
you for back taxes. 
—NOoRMAN SULLIVAN. 
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M.D. Physician to the 


By ISABEL EMSLIE HUTTON, M.B., Ch.B., 
British Hospital for 


Functional, Mental and Nervous Diseases, Lon- 


don. Foreword by IRA S. WILE, M.D., Former 
Commissioner of Education, New York City. 


SUBJECTS INCLUDED 


PRE-MARITAL PREPARATION— 
Necessary Sex knowledge—Sex Freedom 
Before Marriage for the Man; For the 
Woman—Sex Instinct in Men and 
Women Contrasted—Implications of 
Courtship—Hereditary Factors—The 
Age Factor—Indications of Sexual In- 
compatability—The Neurotic Tempera- 
ment in Marriage. 


FIRST SEX ACT—Analysis of Sexual 
Intercourse—Preliminary Love-Play— 
Overcoming Mental Obstacles—Pain— 
Early Intercourse—The Fatigue Factor 

Husband’s Part—The Wife’s 
Part—Methods of Sexual Stimulation— 
The Active vs. the Passive Wife—Nerv- 
ous Shock of First Intercourse—Tem- 
porary Impotence—Simultaneous Cli- 
max; How Produced. 


THE SEX ORGANS—Knowledge of 
Male and Female Organs Essential to 
Both Husband and Wife—‘‘Fitting”— 
Anatomy of Sex Organs—Hygiene of 
Sex Organs—How Fertilization Takes 
Place—Woman’s Hygiene. 


SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE—The Arts 
of Love—Timing—Impotence During 
Marriage—Sexual Cooperation—Influ- 
ence of Age, Sexual Instinct and Health 
—Sexual Adjustment—Sex Errors— 
Sexual Rhythm—Frequency of Inter- 
course; Positions in Intercourse—When 
Variations are Indicated—Sexual Star- 
vation—The Unsatisfied Wife—Prelude 
to Sex; Love Play—Sex Life During 
Pregnancy; after Childbirth. 


MENSTRUATION AND THE CHANGE 
OF LIFE—tThe Hygiene of Menstrua- 
tion—Sexual Activity during and after 
the Change of Life—The Menstrual 
Cycle and Conception—Normal and Ab- 
normal Symptoms. 


CURABLE CHILDLESSNESS—Sim- 
ple Causes and Their Treatment—Con- 
ditions where Medical Treatment is Re- 
quired—Conditions where Surgical 
Treatment is Indicated. 


BIRTH CONTROL 
THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN MAR- 
RIAGE is a book for husbands and 


wives to read together, if they wish to 
remain together! 


ILLUSTRATED 


Illustrated with Explanatory Diagrams 


ie comes as a startling fact to many couples who THINK the 


are well-informed, that they ARE in REALITY, AMAZ- 
INGLY IGNORANT OF THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN MAR- 
RIAGE,. ‘“‘When no trouble is taken to learn how to make sexual 
intercourse harmonious and happy, a variety of complications 
arise. Very often wives remain sexually unawakened, and there- 
fore inclined to dislike sexual intercourse. When that happens, 
husbands do not experience what they long for, and are apt to be 
sexually starved. Neither husbands nor wives on these terms 
attain to harmony, and the result is nervous ill-health. . 
cause of all this is not want of love. 
—A. H. Gray, M.A., D.D. 


66 ‘ROM a very large clinical experience I have come to the 
conclusion that probably not one in five men knows how to 
perform the sexual act correctly.’”” Many men feel bitter, in a 
resigned sort of way, about their “frigid wives.”” As a matter of 
fact this problem, which too often is one of “the bungling hus- 
band”, frequently vanishes completely when both husband and 
wife know exactly what to do for each other. In THE SEX 
TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE, Dr. Hutton describes the sexual 
act in such detail that no married couple need any longer remain 
in ignorance of exactly how it should be performed. In the fore- 
word to this work Dr. Ira S. Wile declares: ““A knowledge of the 
science of mating offers greater assurance of successful marriage.” 


WHILE completely frank, Dr. Hutton handles the subject with 
excellent taste, and, as the American Medical Association 
says, “‘with good judgment as to what constitutes general medical 
opinion.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


‘ The 
It is want of Knowledge.” 


READ FIRST-.::°. 





Mail this coupon now to your bookseller or to 

EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 210-A 

251 West 19th St., New York City. 

Send me ‘“‘Sex Technique in Marriage’’ in plain wrapper marked 
“‘Personal.”’ I will pay $2.00 and few cents postage on delivery. 
I MUST BE SATISFIED or I will return book within 5 days 
and you will refund purchase price. (I am over 21 years old.) 


Address 


(0 Check here if you wish to enclose only $2.00 with coupon, thus 
saving delivery charges. (Same money-back guarantee.) 
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Just What the Doctor Ordered! 


MAIL the prescription below—for a whole year's sup- 
ply of Vitamin L (Laughter), at a ridiculously low con- 
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IF | DARE SAY SO © 


By CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


IX thousand fewer pupils in New 
S York grade schools this year than 
last. There will be fewer next year, and 
the next. The scarcity of babies is just 
beginning to make itself felt... . If you 
were thinking of adding to the mater- 
nity ward in your hospital, better think 
again. We can use the money for old 
people’s homes . . . . And maybe we 
won't have to worry about overcrowded 
cities much longer ... . Thus do worries 
vanish, for the race as well as for the 
individual .... Yes, I think F. D. R. 
will go after a third term... . unless 
this Klux Kourt business should get him 
down....It was a mistake to put the 
emergency brake over on the left of the 
driver. How is anybody to teach a learn- 
er to drive without grave danger, now 
that the teacher can't reach the emer- 
gency brake to stop the car in a real 


New York will re-elect LAGUARDIA 
because he’s honest, and in spite of his 
blow, bluster and blatherskite personal- 
ity. An honest mayo: who isn’t a com- 


VOTE 
FOR 


Tanna 


plete boob is a novelty the big town 


appreciates . . . . ELEANOR ROOSE.- 
VELT, good-looking wife of THEO- 
DORE THE YOUNGER, had a really 
exciting time in China. The policeman 
who escorted her to her boat had his 
head blown off. But she'll be telling 
about it in lectures and a magazine ar- 
ticle soon, so I won't spoil the story .... 
And it seems that one must talk about 
this remarkable~family or just shut up 
..., ALICE LONGWORTH, in early 
fifties, spent most of last summer riding 
horseback and going through the moun- 
tains, afoot and ahorse, with her young 
daughter PAULINA ....There’s been 
much talk about the mantle of TEDDY, 
but it’s really worn quite modestly by 
ALICE. 

HARLES MORROW WILSON has 

been writing some topping stuff 
about the Mormons, in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and elsewhere. The Mormons 
have distinguished themselves in many 
ways as good, thrifty Americans. But I 
hand them the prize for the way they 
take care of their own poor and unfor- 
tunate.... Not a Mormon on public 
relief rolls. Is that something? Well, it 
sounds to me like religion. And it’s 
only a few years since we were shooting 
down Mormons and tossing them into 
jail, chasing them out of our towns and 
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country places, and exiling them to the 
desert .... But you can’t stop anybody 
that way. It’s been tried often enough, 
with bad results. You'd think dumb 
mankind would learn that it’s silly to 
persecute people on account of opin- 
ions, religious or otherwise....And 
what went with HARDBOILED 
SMITH, who thought he was somebody 
once? 
B's GRAVES and CORONOR GIP 
M. EVANS are names popping up 
in the HUGO BLACK case that are 
reminiscent of the forgotten hillbilly 
names of the HARDING regime.... 
But GASSAWAY DAVIS always hits 
me as the pat name for a politician.... 
and I used to know a fellow named 
HARLEY SAPP. SAILING BARUCH 
couldn’t have picked a sillier name for 
himself, could he?....The late KIN 
HUBBARD made the best use of hick 
names in his immortal ABE MARTIN 
paragraphs. FONTAINE FOX has 
some of the same talent that made HUB- 
BARD memorable . ... And you 
wouldn’t believe it, but the woods are 
still full of fellows who can write para- 
graphs almost like the ABE MARTIN 
stuff, and are trying to break into print 
with them. Publishers and the public 
don’t like servile imitations of dead 
men. That’s one reason why you haven't 
seen a new ARTHUR BRISBANE or a 
new WILL ROGERS. Plenty of boys 
willing to take on the jobs, and some 
of them not bad, either... . One of the 
novels that has interested me most is 
Candles in the Wind, by WILLIAM C. 
LENGEL. 

I couldn’t understand the fuss that 
was made about a simple mountain- 
climbing job at Grand Canyon, with all 
the talk about the Island in the Sky, 
unless somebody was about to put over 
a movie of that title....and the way 
the papers have been falling for the 
ROBERT TAYLOR he-man publicity 
campaign has me a bit pale and shaky 
....Old THOMAS MASARYK, who 
died at 87, was a real statesman, a 
GEORGE WASHINGTON §and 
THOMAS JEFFERSON combined. I 
interviewed him a day or two after he 
and WOODROW WILSON invented 
the Republic of Czécho-Slovakia in 
Washington. But the interview was in 
a New York hotel. I was legging inter- 
views for United Press. My boss, ED 
CONKLE, (rest to his soul), said, “We 
have a tip we should cover a guy named 
MASARYK. I don’t know who he is, 
but he sounds like Armenian relief. Go 
and talk to him.” I did. I found a schol- 
arly gentleman, perfect English, pol- 
ished manners. ‘How is the situation in 
Armenia?” I asked. “I don’t know; 


hayen’t read anything about it for 
weeks.” I tried other leads; failed. Leav- 
ing, I met a good-looking young man. 
“Who is the old party with the whis- 
ker?” I asked, “My father,” he said, se- 
renely. The son broke down and con- 
fessed about the new republic, and I 
went back and got a good story.... 
What will happen to China? The guess 


os. 


is yours and mine, but I think Japan 
will win, and while you are still living: 
(if you don’t catch cold) will occupy 
and rule all of China. Most powerful 
empire in history is now a-making.... 
But BALE CARNEGIE could tell those 
Japs that you can win friends and influ- 
ence people by bombing neutrals and 
kicking foreign ladies around. 
SIGNS in Paris railway stations are in 
French, English and Esperanto, But 
all foreigners visiting New York are 
supposed to read and understand Eng- 
lish. Seems to me it would be good busi- 
ness to use other languages, along with 
English, at big terminals. . . . especially 
since we are now going after European 
tourists in a big way, with MR. JAMES 
W. GERARD as national pull-in bal- 
lyhoo man.... The practice of calling 
warships pirates when they do things 
you don’t like is venerable, but incor- 
rect.... Spectacle of our time is the 
poor old British lion, hiding his head 
in a gunny sack while every interna- 
tional rapscallion twists his tail. Japs 
machine-gun the British ambassador in 
daylight. There’s no roar, but only a 
sickly whine from the jittery lion.... 
That, you know, is the Empire that used 
to sink any ship that didn’t dip its col- 


—— 


ors to Britannia. Other times, other 
times, as Solomon might have said... . 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM is out in the 
open for monarchy in America. But if 
he doesn’t like our form of government, 
why doesn’t he go back to New Hamp- 
The sil- 
liest national law is one that prohibits 
printing of a picture of an American 
postage stamp in newspapers and maga- 
zines. How about it, MR. BOSS 
STAMP-COLLECTOR? 

Problem for Bureau of Standards: 
How to produce a BLACK dye that will 
transform a white cotton Nightshirt of 
Intolerance into a dyed-in-the-wool 
BLACK Robe of Justice. 






















What Does This 


Tableau Represent? 





ELL, in case you can't figure it 

out, it represents the publication 
of Judge's X-Word Puzzle Omnibus and 
depicts our auditor spiking the rumor 
that we could never make such an amaz- 
ing offer as this book and two years of 
Judge for only $2.75. 


UST think of it, a hundred and fifty 


hilarious puzzles by America's most 
talented puzzle makers. 


AY when we say hilarious, don't get 
the idea it's all fun and no work! 
Judge's crosswords are tantalizingly 
' tough. If you have never tried solving 

z, BLD - & them, you have a real treat in store. If 
te 7. you already know Judge's puzzles, 
’ — here's a FREE feast! 
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Why We Make This FREE Offer 


Sota woah we want to give you this chance 
- to become acquainted with the NEW 
JUDGE. It is America's biggest humor 
magazine value. By subscribing NOW you 
get the work of the best funny men in 
America and also Judge's X-Word Puzzle 
Omnibus free. Fill in and mail the cou- 


pon below. You will get 24 issues of the 
NEW JUDGE and the book. 


HERE IS YOUR BIG BOOK DIVIDEND 
24 Issues of Judge ..... $2.75 
X-Word Puzzle Omnibus FREE 


om MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
JUDGE, 
16 East 48th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enter my membership at $2.75 and send me 24 issues of 
Judge and Judge’s X-Word Puzzle Omnibus. 

















VOLUMES in ONE 


vstrislhitiaameenttamecnsitntbanassiestoastipish cone eooqugnssittianatnstcnsiniaateiaijlaniehtiietiinaaiiacwentonamsteisibics These three X-WORD PUZZLE BOOKS, 
which have made thousands howl with 
mirth, were published originally at the 
price of $1.50 each. Now in this convenient 
one-volume form, they are yours FREE if 
you mail the coupon now. 











Enclosed find my check for $ 
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The scenes above show Mulford Scull, the outboard motor boat 
champion, as he hits it up to 40 m p.h. Below he is seen enjoying a 


quick lunch and a Camel. After eating he says: “Camels set me right.” 


LIKES a few fast rounds of ‘ 
squash racquets during his \ 
lunch hour. “When I'm 
tired I get a ‘lift’ with a 
Camel,” says Theodore 


Crockett, business man. 
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N 1929, Multord Scull became National Costlier Tobaccos 
, Amateur Champion. This year he made a are Naturally Mild! 
clean sweep of the Class A” Outboard events at ——__ 


the Miami Regatta. The trophies he’s won-in 
? 1 <5 , a Camels are made from finer, MORE 


EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS... 
Turkish and Domestic 


his years of racing fill a room. 
Jolts, vibration, nervous tension —are all part 
of what an outboard driver undergoes. In 


, ... than any other 
Mulford Scull’s own words: ¥ 


“The way these outboards bounce knocks papas Gout 
the daylights out of digestion. Yet when chow 
comes around, I'm right there—all set with 
Camels. They help keep my digestion on an 


o . even keel. And they never jangle my nerves.” 
“A SALESGIRL can’t afford jang ) 
jangled nerves,” says Max- 


ine Hollen. “I've chosen 


Camels — once and for all. = JACK OAKIE IS BACK ON THE AIR! 


Camels don’t u pset my Tune in on the fun-making President of Oakie College 
nerves or irritate my throat.” < and his college variety show, including Benny Goodman’s 
3 Swing Band, this Tuesday night at 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 


5 —s ’ ' % pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S T.—W ABC-CBS. 
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